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of a}! cultivated crops, including fruits, shrub- 
bery, and flowers; the best seeds, mode o 
planting, cultivating, gathering, and prepar- 
ing for markets; the general principles o 
vegetation and the laws of vegetable life. It 
describes the principles of mechanics as ap- 
plied to machinery used by fariners and plant- 
ers; the best machinery and implements for 
agriculture, their uses and the particular su- 
periority of some over others, and their adapt- 
edness for particular purposes. It gives the 
latest improvements in those implements 
which may have been made, and suggests 
others; tells where they are to be found and 
the benefits that will follow from their use. 
It specifies new objects of cultivation, and 
how they may be better prepared for a pro- 
fitable market and more general use. 

This is the great design and scope of the 
Agriculturist ; and these are the paramount 
objects of interest throughout America. No 
country can ever enjoy solid prosperity un- 
less an enlightened system of agriculture is 
eng mney among its people, and this cannot 

done except by the aid of those works 
which are written to teach it. Let all aid, 
then, to spread them broadcast throughout 
the land. It is the duty of every good citi- 
zen to do this—nothing equal to it can be 
done to benefit the country. 

All editors inserting the above, and for- 
warding the paper containing it to the pub- 
lisher, will be entitled to the Agriculturist 
the current year, without further charge.— 
American Agriculturist. 


they weighed the boughs, on which they 
grew, down to the ground. He also say, 
that some were of a green, and others of , 
golden colour, the latter of which wer, 
called chrysomela. The only kind that was 
eaten raw, he states to have been raised by 
grafting the large qvings upon the stock of 
a small variety, called struthla. “ A}\ kings 
of this fruit,” continues he, “are grown jp 
boxes, and placed within the waiting-cham. 
hers of our great personages, in which men 
wait to salute these personages as they come 
forth, every morning.” It appears from the 
same author, that quinces were used to de. 
corate the images of the gods, which were 
placed in sleeping-chambers round the beds: 
whence it follows, that the Romans did no 
think that there was anything either injur. 
ous or unpleasant in their smell. He gives 
directions for preserving the fruit, by ex. 
cluding the air from them, or boiling them 
in honey; or by plunging them in boiling 
honey, a practice in use with this, and other 
fruits, in Genoa, at the present day. He 
also writes much on the medicinal qualities 
of this fruit. ‘“ Quinces,” says he, “ when 
eaten raw, if quite ripe, are good for those 
who spit blood, or are troubled with hemor. 
rhage.” The juice of raw quinces, he states 
to be a sovereign remedy for the swollen 
spleen, the dropsy, and difficulty of taking 
breath, particularly to those who cannot con- 
veubeally tection except when in an upright 
position. The flowers of the quince, either 
fresh or dried, he tells us, are good for in- 
flamed eyes. The root of the tree was used, 
not only asa medicine, but as a charm against 
scrofula. 

The date of the introduction of the quince 
into Britain is unknown. Gerard mentions 
it as growing in gardens and orchards, and 
as being “ planted often times in hedges and 
fences belonging to gardens and vineyards," 
from which we may infer, that it was by no 
means rare in his time; and, indeed, in al! 
probability, it has existed in England from 
the time of the Romans. . 

The largest recorded tree of this species 
in Britain, is in Radnorshire, at Maesloug! 
Castle, which is twenty-one feet in height, 
with a trunk ten inches in diameter, and a0 
ambitus or spread of branches of twenty-two 
feet. 

The quince, like most of our orchard 
fruits, was probably introduced into the 
North American colonies at the early pet 
ods of their settlements. It is very gen 
rally cultivated for its fruit, and is usually 

lanted in clumps of bushes, rather than 
individual trees or shrubs. Of late, however, 
orchards of it have been formed on the rich 






























































































































Geography and History of the Quince. 


THE quince is supposed to have been ori- 
ginally a native of Sidon, a city of ancient 
Crete, now the island of Candia; but it is 
much more probable that it was only first 
brought into notice in that city. It is consi- 
Soothe at present, as indigenous to the south 
of France, particularly on the borders of the 
Garonne, and to Germany, on the banks o 
the Danube. By some, the tree is thought 
to be indigenous to Britain; and Phillips 
states, in his “ Pomarium Britannicum,” that 
quinces grow in such abundance in some 
parts of the Wealds of Sussex, as to enable 
private families to make quince wine in 
quantities of one hundred to two hundred 
gallons in a season.” 

The quince was known to the Greeks and 
‘Romans, and both nations held it in high es- 
timation. Columella says, “Quinces not 
only yield pleasure, but health.” He speaks 
of three kinds—the “ Struthian,” the “ Must 
‘Quince,” and the “ Orange Quince.” Pliny 
mentions many kinds, some growing wild in 
Italy, and others in cultivation, so large that 
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loamy spots of Long Island, and other parts 
of the country, and doubtless, in time, their 
owners will derive a handsome profit. 

Soil and Situation.—The quince prefers 
a moist but free soil, near water, and a situ- 
ation rather open, but sheltered. In dry 
soils, neither the tree nor the fruit will at- 
tain a large size; and in situations exposed 
to high winds, the fruit is liable to fall before 
mature. The finest specitaens of quince 
trees in Britain, are said to be found in old 
orchards adjoining ponds; it being custom- 
ary, formerly, to plant a quince tree in every 
apple orchard. If the soil be too dry or 
meagre, an artificial one may be prepared, 
ra bel may be excavated for each tree to 
a depth of ten or twelve feet, and then fill- 
ing it with loose stones to within two or 
three feet of the surface, and the remainder 
with rich loamy earth or mould. Such a 
preparation is well worthy of the expense in 
every garden where this tree will not other- 
wise grow. 

Propagation and Culture.—The quince 
may be as readily propagated from seeds as 
the apple and pear; but the quickest mode 
of raising plants is by layers. It will also 
grow by cuttings, planted in autumn in a 
moist, sandy loam. ‘The trees, when plant- 
ed as standards, should be situated about ten 
feet apart, and once set out, require but little 
attention, beyond that of removing the suck- 
ers from the roots, and the side shoots from 
the main stems. To have the fruit of a 
large size, the head of the tree should be 
kept open by thinning out the shoots; and 
the fruit ought also to be thinned out, leav- 
ing no more on the tree than it can well 
mature. The tree is of moderately rapid 
growth, when young, acquiring, in four or 
five years, e height of six or eight feet; and 
in ten or twelve years, it attains an eleva- 
tion of fifteen feet, after which, it continues 
to increase chiefly in the width of its head. 
—Browne’s Trees of America. 


A Day at a Farmer’s, 


OR MENTAL CULTIVATION AND REFINEMENT CONSIST- 
ENT WITH MANUAL LABOUR. 


Ir is the high privilege of every American 
woman to aid in the advancement of our na- 
tion to the highest attainable point of per- 
fection, but we can never be more than we 
how are in moral and intellectual greatness, 
unless our minds are cultivated and our 
hearts’ best affections centered on something 
higher than fashion and folly. ‘To the wives 
and daughters of our farmers, we must look 
for that weight of influence, that shall tell 
most effectually upon the destinies of our 
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republic. And while we are compelled to 
admit that there is, at present, a great lack 
of intelligence, and consequently of true re- 
finement, among the class to which we al- 
lude, we still believe that they have both 
the time and the means to become all that 
is noble and elevated. 

Example is al! powerful, since the infer- 
ence drawn is, “ what has been done can be 
done.” With the multitude, facts are more 
than principles. Appealing to this charac- 
teristic of the human mind, I am induced to 
lay before you, and if you think them wor- 
thy, before your readers, the incidents of a 
day spent in the well ordered house of an 
Ohio farmer. 

It was a bright spring morning, when na- 
ture was putting off her winter gear, and 
coming out in russets and greens, bedecked 
with flowers, and redolent with perfumes. 
Her bonnet was trimmed with pale green 
ribbons, intertwined with peach blossoms, 
and the lining, of the most approved shaded 
brown, was relieved by wreaths of the blue 
violet, the snow drop, and hyacinth, al] got 
up in a style superior to Parisian artificials, 
you may be sure. It was a morning to make 
one’s heart expand with Jove and gratitude, 
and of course a happily chosen oct 
for visiting friends, and stil] further extend- 
ing the golden chain that binds the world 
together, making the good of one the true 
interest of all. 

Mrs. Smith met us at the door of her neat 
home, and gave us the most frank, cordial 
welcome imaginable. She was a person of 
decidedly plain exterior, claiming no preten- 
sion to beauty, except the expression of in- 
telligence and kindness that illumined her 
face, and made the beholder imagine the< 
she was really a lovely woman, whiie if he 
had analyzed her. features, he would not 
have found one that was really faultless, 
save the well expanded forehead and finely 
arched brow. Mrs. Smith was her own 
housekeeper, and as it was morning, and 
her domestic arrangements demanded her 
attendance, we were invited to her neat 
kitchen, that we might not fee] the embar- 
rassment of visiting without our hostess. In 
that kitchen, there were true order and con- 
venience, without the restraint that we some- 
times feel where neatness is the end of life, 
not simply the means of domestic comfort. 

With the unembarrassed air of one who 
knew that labour detracted nothing from 
true dignity, Mrs. Smith pursued her morn- 
ing labours, and entertained us at the same 
time with the most animated and refined 
discourse, now dwelling with the fervor of 
an enthusiast upon the production of some 
master poet, and again discoursing with calm 
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philosophy upon the comparative merits o 
different theorists and historians. 

I had often met her as a mere passing ac- 
quaintance, yet I had never before ontieal 
her superiority. I was curious to know the 
secret of her strength, the charm by which 
more than youthful vivacity had been re- 
tained, while she was so eminently a domes- 
tic woman, looking well to the ways of her 
household, and never eating the bread o 
idleness. My curiosity was soon gratified, 
for on taking up a volume of history that lay 
on her little work table, she remarked it, and 
said that they had just commenced the vol- 
ume in the course of their evening reading. 

“You know,” she added, “that men‘ are 
seldom employed during the long winter 
evenings, while our fingers are necessaril 
busy. Knowing that it renders life so all 
sweeter to fee] that we are constantly im- 
proving, than to be retrograding, my husband 
and I have adopted a system of reading which 
we pursue regularly, unless interrupted by 
indisposition or the presence of friends. We 
have usually on hand two volumes, one o 
history or natural science, the other poetry, 
or the production of some of our most chaste 
literary writers. While pursuing our ordi- 
nary labours, we read the former; but if I 
have to spend an evening in mending, or 
anything of the kind, it is always enlivened 
by poetry or humour; and if Mr. Smith has 
to spend a rainy day mending old shoes, 
which he sometimes does for the sake o 
economy, I lay by my sewing and read the 
most interesting poetry or other literature 
that our library affords. So you see we 
have an antidote for every disagreeable por- 
tion of labour that renders it rather a covet- 
ed occasion, than a matter to dread.” 

How much of the most exalted, as well as 
the most shrewd philosophy of life had they 
embodied in that simple arrangement. No 

rtion of domestic Jabour that was not en- 
ae and elevated by the sweetest or loft- 
jest associations. They were still in the 
morning of life, and thus begua, it could 
not be other than happy. My eyes foilowed 
her as she glided about, and now setting 
aside the shining dishes, and then hanging 
over the dinner pot and preparing the sub- 
stantial farmer's dinner, with no apology, no 
embarrassment, and with all the rest, never 
a mistake; and a new radiance seemed to 
invest the character of woman. She had 
not departed a hair’s breadth from her pro- 
per sphere, yet it was far wider than many 
choose to fill. She was the companion, not 
the spoiled child or the petted darling of an 
idolatrous husband, cherished to-day, to be 
the blighted, faded blossom to-morrow. 

But I must narrate, not moralize. Noon 


came, and with it the husband and Jaboy; 
ers, to partake of the plain boiled meats an, 
vegetables, followed by a boiled Indian pud. 
ding and pumpkin pie. No tea, nor coffe, 
and better than all, no apology for settiy. 
before guests the same fure that they woy|; 
have served up had no one but their ow, 
family been present. 

We passed an agreeable hour with M,; 
Smith, a pleasant companionable man, plaiz 
without coarseness, and polite without affect. 
ation. He had no pretensions to a classica) 
education, was no mere “ Gentleman Farm. 
er,” a term that is very much abused, by the 
way, but a man of good mind, cultivated } 
a good common school education, and sj 
further improved by the system of home cy). 
ture so happily adapted to the wants of the 
human intellect. 

There was no gloom, nor any expressing 
of mere content on his countenance, but a 
glow of real happiness as though head and 
heart had found a happy home, as well as 
the mere animal part of his being. 

The hour of recreation passed, Mr. Smith 
repaired to the field with his labourers, while 
Mrs. Smith, who had improved the time by 
removing and cleaning the dishes, now waited 
upon us to her neat little parlor, where we 
spent the afternoon in that pleasant inter. 
change of thought that constitutes the “ wine 
of life.” Half an hour before tea time, Mrs. 
Smith excused herself for a few minutes, 
and then, with the ease of a true lady, she 
again glided into the parlor, entertained us 
with her vivacity oe humor, and again 
leaving us to ourselves, we became consci- 
ous for the first time that this little interrup 
tion was all that their simple mode of living 
demanded for the preparation of tea. Cold 
light buiscuits, some plain cake, and one or 
two varieties of sauce, with tea, constituted 
our meal, but its simplicity was more thao 
atoned for by the cheerfulness and vivacity 
of our entertainers. A short half hour after 
tea we said our adieus, and with hearts made 
more hopeful by this elevating example, we 
took our leave, promising ourselves never to 
forget one happy day at the farmer’s.—Ohio 
Cultivator. 






































Hl. Ancrum on Wool Mattresses. 


Tue object of this paper is to prove that 
wool mattresses make the healthiest, the 
warmest, the most luxurious, the cheapest, 
and the most economical bed that can be 
made, and that it is superior to any other 
material for a bed for men, women and chil- 
dren, for all ages and sexes, and that men 
recovers much sooner from fatigue on such 
a bed than on any other. The human spe 
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_ __s 
cies are obliged to repair by sleep and re-jjfiret thing to constitute a good healthy bed 


the fatigues of the body, every sixteen 
hours at least, so that even the laborious 
pass more than a third of their lives in bed; 
the idle, fashionable and luxurious, and wo- 
men, nearly bajf their time, and children, in 
health, sleep most of their time. 

The Romans used to sleep in the day, and 
had particular rooms distinct from their bed 
chambers where they slept in the day, and 
in Italy and southern countries, that practice 
js still continued; therefore, it is of the ut- 
most importance what kind of bed we lie 
upon, the harder the bed, in reason, the 
healthier we are. Wool mattresses g::e 
this hardness and firmness, at the same time 
yield sufficiently to the pressure of our bo- 
dies, and form an agreeable and luxuri 
bed, and wool does not make marks on the 
skin or relax as other bedding. In the old 
accounts of the court of England there is a 
charge on a journey for so many bundles 
clean straw for the queen’s bed; then it was 
said when men slept on straw with a log o 
wood for their pillows, they were men 
iron, and now they sleep on feather beds and 
down pillows, they are men of straw. All 
great men, warriors, heroes, &c., who have 
madé any noise in the world, have always 
slept on a bard bed, from Charles XII. to 
Napoleon. 

Chemically, wool is the best for bedding, 
wool flannel, and all substances made o 
wool, keep our bodies warm; they are com- 
posed of a rare and spongy mass, the fibres 
of which touch each other so slightly that 
the heat moves slowly through their inter- 
stices, and wool retains its heat better than 
any other material, and does not strike so 
cold. People may be convinced of the im- 
priety of lying long in bed, by knowing that 
a sound man in one night of seven hours’ 
sleep generally perspires fifty ounces avoir- 
dupois or four pounds troy weight; we can- 
not wonder at that, since there are above 


is, that it must be absolutely flat, therefore 
all bedsteads should have wooden laths in- 
stead of sacking, which always gives and 
forms a hollow; the wool is carded by hand, 
and all knots and extraneous matter taken 
out, the great point is to make it thick 
enough. The best bed I slept in, in my 
life, had sixty pounds of wool in it, but the 
bed was a very large extra size; half that 
quantity will make a small bed, but if you 
wish to lie luxuriously, yet hard, do not stint 
the wool, that makes all this difference; the 
covering is washed once a year; the wool is 
carded and a few pounds of wool added, and 
the bed is sweet and new. However luxu- 
riously he may be, let any gentleman have 
a good wool mattress made, and Jet him ride 
forty or fifty miles and thoroughly fatigue 
himself, he will then know the value of such 
a bed. My object is to increase the home 
consumption of our wool. There are twenty 
odd millions in the United States; say five 
to each family, four millions; say three beds 
to each family, taking the whole population 
twelve millions; say thirty pounds of wool 
to each bed, three hundred and sixty millions 
of pounds of wool; say thirty-four millions 
of sheep in the United States, say eighty 
million pounds of wool; this will consume 
more than four years’ clip of our wool. This 
ought to be promulgated to increase the con- 
sumption of our wool, and such wool as can- 
not be sold abroad. Independent of the bene- 
fit to all in their health who adopt wool 
mattresses on account of their cleanliness 
and durability, in the end, they are cheaper 
than any other bedding. 

































Agricultural Minutes, Philadelphia. 


A sTaTED monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia oe promoting Agriculture, 
was held on Wednesday, the 7th inst., at 
their rooms, Washington Hall, South Third 
street, A. S. Roberts, President, in the chair. 
Col. B. B. Long, of Philadelphia, was elected 
a resident member. Three gentlemen were 

roposed for membership. 


the last hours of sleep one perspires most ; 
hence the impropriety and the weakness 
lying too long in a soft bed and the necessity|} A letter from B. P. Johnson, Secretary of 
of lying on a comparative hard elastic the New York State Agricultural Society 
such as a wool mattress. In France wool|jwas read, informing the meeting that Pro- 
mattresses are generally adopted, conse-||fessor Johnson, so celebrated for his lectures 
quently you never meet with a bad bedjion chemistry, as connected with agriculture 
there, f have travelled all over France and||in Great Britain, proposed making a visit to 
never met with a bad bed, and a very recent||this country. 

intelligent American traveller, of great ob-| The committee on the exhibition made re- 
servation, mentions on his removal from||port, stating that they had the offer of the 
England to France, that he found the French||race-course for holding the Annual Show, 
beds delicious because the beds are wool|land on motion of Mr. Ford, a committee of 
mattresses, arrangement was appointed to make the ne- 
Mode of making a Wool Mattress.—The||cessary preparation. 
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A resolution was offered, granting to J. S.||prepared in the same way as No. 1, and 
Skinner, Esq., the use of the room, which|\composed of the same materials, and in |ike 
was unanimously agreed to. He having de-|/proportions, excepting only that I substitute 
termined to reside in this city, and to con-|/for the rosin, vegetable pitch, and use 4 
tinue tue publication of his agricultural||larger proportion of sulphur, say from 6 to 
work, 8 ibs. No. 3 is also prepared in the same 

Some remarks were offered by Mr, Ford||way as No. 1 and 2, and composed of the 
on the adulteration of plaster of Paris, aud|\same materials in the like proportions, ey. 
the disappointments and losses that would||cepting that instead of the rosin or vegetable 
occur to the farmer in consequence thereof.|| pitch, I use equal parts of rosin and Stock. 

Dr. Hare read from the North American)|ton tar, and reduce the quantity of sulphur 
and United States Gazette, a communication||to about 4 lbs. No. 4 compound differs from 
on the subject of sowing orchard grass seed,||3 in the substitution of equal parts of rosin 
and the value of that grass for pasture andjjand mineral, or coal tar, for the equal parts 
hay. Red clover sown with it ripens about/|of rosin and vegetable pitch. 
the same time, and produces an abundant|| These compounds may be used by them. 
crop. On motion adjourned. selves—“ being laid down in a hot and fluent 

Extract from the minutes. state, and of sufficient thickness ;” or they 
A. Ciement, Rec. Sec’y. |jmay be employed in any of the following 
Philadelphia, June 8th, 1848. states of combination. 

Firstly—They may be combined with any 
of the natural asphaltates or bitumens, or any 
artificial compound of a bituminous quality, 

Secondly—They may be formed, in com- 
bination with small pieces of wood, into large 
blocks for use. 

Thirdly—Any of the compounds before 
described may be used in combination with 
wood, in manner following: to form a floor- 
ing for the ground floors of buildings, which 
will be quite impermeable to under damp, 
and exceedingly durable. The ground is to 
be first covered over to the depth of about 
an inch, with a layer of any of the four com- 
pounds before mentioned—being previously 
well beaten down and levelled,—and thea 
small square blocks of wood of equal sizes 
are to be set in this composition while yet 
warm, with the grain uppermost, and placed 
in regular order, side by side. Any inter- 
stices which may be left between the blocks 
are to be carefully filled up with the com- 
pound. Or, instead of using small blocks of 
























New Material for Flooring, Paving and 
oofing. 

Tuis new material or compound, which 
forms the subject of a patent taken out by 
Mr. Cassel, of Millwall, consists of many 
varieties, but possessing all these common 
properties—that they are impervious, very 
elastic, and—there is reason to believe—ex- 
ceedingly durable. 

When intended to be employed for paving 
or flooring, or other like purposes, it is com- 
posed of four varieties, which, for the sake 
of distinction, are designated as compounds, 
No. 1, 2, 3, and No. 4, and are thus de- 
scribed : 

I prepare No. 1, compound in manner fol- 
lowing: I saturate a quantity of chalk, or 
marl, or lime, or loamy clay, or sandy earth, 
previously reduced to the state of a fine 
powder, with oil of tar, or mineral tar, or 
vegetable naphtha, or any other reisonous, 
oily, or fatty matter. I take one cwt. o 


rosin, and melt it in a caldron exposed to a/|solid wood, composition biocks of a large 
gentle fire, until all the water in it is evapo-||size, prepared as follows, may be employed: 
rated. [ then throw into the caldron twoj\[ take a number of pieces of deal, from 
cwt. of the saturated chalk or other earth,||three to five inches wide, and from ten to 
and mix it well with the melted rosin. I|\eighteen inches long, such as may be picked 
next add from three to six pounds of liquid|/out of the woods imported from abroad under 
caoutchouc, (India rubber) or from one to/|the denomination of fire-wood, and which, 
three pounds of essential oil of tar or tur-|/paying a small duty, may be had cheap, and 
pentine, or some other oily or fatty, or ce-|\lay them in an iron frame or mould, in the 
mentitious substance—varying the quantity||direction of the grain, jointing them roughly 
according to the degree of elasticity desired||together lengthwise, but so that they shall 
to be given to the ultimate compound,—and| break joint transversely. I then cover them 
after that, from three to five nds of sul-|\to the depth of one or more inches with any 
—_ and finally, two cwt. of fine dry grit,|\of the four compounds before described, in 4 

eeping all the while the contents of the/|hot, fluent state, and leave this coating 1 
caldron well stirred, till the whole are tho-|isettle and cool, whereby it becomes firmly 
roughly amalgamated. When cool, this com-|junited to the wood beneath. On removing 
pound is of a slatish —_o~e and of aj/this mass or block from the frame or mou/¢, 
close, granular texture. No, 2 compound isjjand fitting it into a piece of flooring, !t * 
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placed with the wood uppermost, which re- 
mains ever after beyond the reach of a damp 
from beneath. For such a description o 

und flooring no joists are requisite. The 
blocks may be made of any length or breadth 
most convenient; but I prefer making them 
of about four feet in length, by two feet six 
inches in breadth. When a very strong 
fooring of this kind is wanted, I cross the 
layer of wooden pieces before described with 
a second of exactly the same description, but 
jaid the reverse way, and upon an interposed 
bed of one or the other of the four compounds 
before mentioned. The two layers are then 
pressed together; and when the compound 
which unites them has cooled and set, I pour 
over the whole another coating of the same 
compound, so as to cover completely the se- 
cond layer of wood. Instead of the blocks 
being all of one sort of wood, or of one co- 
lour, they may be of different wood and dif- 
ferent colours, so as to give the flooring a 
tassellated appearance.—Journal of Agri- 
culture and Science. 



































mains yet to be proved. We have no doubt 
in our own minds, that if a judicious system 
be pursued in trimming al heading down, 
they will serve an excellent purpose for 
twenty years; for there are hedges of this 
plant in the vicinity of Cincinnati which are 
ten years old, and have thus far proved per- 
fectly hardy, very uniform, neat and hand- ry 
some in their appearance, and free from the # 
attacks of insects or disease. | 

The Osage Orange may readily be propa- 
gated by seeds, from which it will grow suf- 
ficiently large in three years to form a hedge. : 
It succeeds best on land moderately rich, such ; 
for instance, as will produce good Indian ie 
corn; but it will grow in almost any soil | 
that is not too moist. The line of ground, 
intended for a hedge, should first be dug and 
well pulverised, say from 12 to 15 inches 
deep, and two feet wide, along the centre of 
which the plants may be set, at the distance 
of one foot apart. 

The seeds, before sowing, should be soaked 
in water, in a warm room, for four or five 
days; or they may be mixed with equal 
parts, by measure, of sand, and exposed a 
few weeks, in open boxes, to wintry weather, 
on the sunny side of a building, in order to 
freeze and thaw. It is preferable to sow 
them early in the spring, in a garden or 
nursery, where they will shortly germinate 
and form young plants, These should care- 
fully be weeded or hoed during the first sea- 
son’s growth, and transplanted in the hedge- 
line in the month of March or April of the 
following year.—Exchange paper. 


great length of time. This, however, re- | 
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The Osage Orange for Hedges. 


Tar Osage Orange, known also by the 
names of “Osage Apple,” and “ Bow-wood,” 
is indigenous to Arkansas, Texas, and Upper 
Missouri, and may be safely cultivated for 
hedges or ornaments, wherever the Isabella 
grape vine will thrive and matvre its fruit 
inopen air. In its natural habitat, the Os- 
age Orange forms a beautiful deciduous- 
leaved tree, often growing to a height of 25 
to 30 feet, with a trunk from 12 to 18 inches 
in diameter; and in very favourable situa- 

3 tions it sometimes attains double these di- 
| mensions. The general appearance of this 
| tree greatly resembles the common orange ; 
and when we view the beauty and splendor 

_ of its dark, shining foliage, large golden 
fruit, and the numerous sharp spines which 
the branches present, we are strongly im- 
pressed by the comparison. The juice o 
the young wood, leaves and fruit, consists o 
a milky fluid, of an acrid or insipid taste, 
which soon dries on exposure to the air, and 


A Nor ror tHe Curtovs.—A singular 
phenomenon occurred this spring at the 
farm of Martin Mull, Esq., in Falls town- 
ship. His orchard is composed of the usual 
varieties. ‘The blossoms on one of the fall 
pippin trees, which bears excellent fruit, has 
been peculiarly fatal to nearly all the bees 
of every description that have visited it— 
the bumble-bees in an especial manner. The 

round is thickly strewed with the dead. 
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} contains a considerable proportion of an elas-||The bees, after visiting several blossoms in 
: tic gum. The fruit, however, in open cul-|/their usual way, would be a are at- 
ture does not ripen its seed north of Phila-||tacked with vertigo, as if they had taken a 
j delphia. deadly narcotic, and descend in spiral circles 
: The most important use to which thel|to the = Some would be dead very 

Osage Orange can be applied is for the||soon, others would linger a considerable time 
y formation of hedges, and there is no plant,||before they would die; and but few would 
i in our estimation, better adapted for this pur-||recover to escape. The tree is now thickly 
y pose in any part of the country where this||set with young fruit. No other trees in the 
2 tree will thrive. Apprehensions have been||orchard produced such, or similar effects on 
i expressed by some that, from its rapid growth, ||the bees, nor was it ever observed before on 
. it will soon become too large for live hedges, ||the tree in question—Doylestown Demo- 


which, it is thought, will not endure for a||crat. 
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The Horse. 


BY R. L. PELL. 


In changing the food of my horses from 
een to dry, and vice versa, | am particu- 
arly careful in seeing that it is done by de- 
grees, as on one or two occasions I have no- 
ticed that an immediate change has produced 
hoven in cattle, though I have not observed 
any ill effects in horses. Still, I think it best 
to break off gradually. If, for instance, you 
are feeding corn, add green food a short time 
before you intend to make the change, and 
increase it constantly while you diminish 
the corn. Horses, when soiled, should be 
fed in small quantities, and often. An im- 
mense advantage gained in soiling horses is, 
that you have them always at hand when 
required for labour, and not having enjoyed 
leisure in the fields, they never show any 
indisposition to render themselves useful; 
the time lost in catching them when re- 
uired, is frequently severely felt by the 
rmer. I have known half a day consumed 
in this way, by a hard working man, and all 
his farm help. Still, as his grandfather 
never soiled his horses, he would not, but 
contented himself by declaring the horse 
should never ge unhoppled again. Hoppling 
is a result of pasturing. It is a bad prac- 
tice, and ruinous to the gait of any animal, 
besides rendering him incapable of defend- 
ing himself properly from the flies; the con- 
sequence is, he becomes poor in flesh, and a 
disgrace to his hard-hearted stubborn master. 
f the farmer will not take my advice and 
soil his horses constantly, for his own advan- 
tage, he should do it partially. He should 
cut grass for them during the day, and turn 
them into some well clothed meadow at 
night. Thus they will escape the detest- 
able fly, and enjoy some quiet and ease, and 
be enabled to select grasses more congenial 
to their tastes, than those he had cut for 
them. In the agricultural report for Essex, 
in England, it is said, that two horses have 
been supported mt four months upon a 
quarter of an acre of lucerne, with scarcely 
anything given to them besides; and that 
six horses, at hard work, have been kept on 
lucerne, instead of hay, but with an pes 
ance of oats and cut straw for twelve weeks; 
six from the first cut, four from the second, 
and two from the third: which, valuing the 
hay saved at six shillings per horse per week, 
would amount to $36. A paper in the com- 
munications to the Board of Agriculture in 
England, states, that in one year, 23 horses 
have been kept 20 weeks, and in the next, 


28 horses during 18 weeks, upon eleven acres| 


sized cart horse could consume easily 10 
Ibs. of green food of any kind in one day 
and a small allowance of oats, say two quarts 
If the same horse was allowed to run over 
a three acre field, he would probably destroy 
three hundred pounds of food, while obtain. 
ing one hundred. I have found that a square 
rod of ground, covered with a luxuriant ¢ 
of grass, is sufficient to last a horse one day, 
with a small quantity of oats. ; 

The English cavalry allow their horses jp 
barracks 12 pounds of hay and 10 pounds of 
oats per day, on which, they say, they are 
kept in high condition. I cannot imagine jt 
possible, as in 1,000 parts of the best grass, 
there are only 82 parts of soluble nutritive 
matter, 72 parts of mucilage or starch, 4 
parts of saccharine matter, and 6 parts of 
insoluble matter. If the cavalry horses stood 
still, I should imagine that quantity of food 
might be sufficient, as inactive horses re. 
quire much Jess food than horses that are 
employed. The bodies of horses are a)! the 
time wasting, and the waste is proportioned 
to the activity of the animal; therefore the 
working horse requires nourishment propor- 
tional to the waste of his body. A horse 
soiled will consume as much food as eight 
sheep: a cow in milk as much food as twelve 
sheep: an ox when fattening, as much food 
as ten sheep: a calf as much food as two 
sheep. 

When you go upon a farm, and find the 
farmers’ horses looking plump, well formed, 
high spirited, and powerful, you are apt to 
say at once, that horse must have come from 
prime stock; whereas the credit is entirely 
due to the farmer, as you may take an ant 
mal bred from the best stock in existence, 
and if allowed by the farmer to suffer depr- 
vation ‘of proper food, he will never become 
perfectly developed, either in bulk or propor 
tion. He will never be free from disease, 
and will not have any constitution. The 
same rule will apply to all kinds of animals, 
whether man or beast. When, therefore 
you find on a man’s farm, fine stock, well 
proportioned, and of the standard size, yo 
must award him the credit, and not the 
breed. You may take an anima! of the mo 
inferior kind, and by judicious use of nutt- 
tive food, make him attain great size; 
examples, look at our monstrous hogs, made 
sometimes to weigh 1,100 Ibs. ; our immens? 
prize oxen which have reached more ths 
3,000 Ibs., the parents of which are fre- 
quently moderate in size. Who will *) 
this degree of perfection was not produce 
by the farmer. 

It is from artificial feeding that our m" 


alone; which gives an average of three roods|| kets are supplied the year round with fine 
per horse in nineteen weeks. An ordinary|| beef, pork, calves and sheep, and the sam 
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ers who now raise these animals in open 
Bris, could, by soiling them, add 20 per 
cent. to their profits, provided the crops they 
raise fur the purpose are supplied, while 
growing, with proper nutriment, from which 
they can assimilate organic or inorganic mat- 
ter. The animal derives his strength, his 
growth, and his bulk from the sustenance 
afforded by these crops. From every 1,000 
rts of gluten a horse consumes in his food, 

e receives 507 parts of carbon, 78 parts of 
hydrogen, 220 of oxygen, and 145 parts 
of nitrogen. By manuring his crops with 
highly nitrogenized substances, the farmer 
adds vastly to the amount of gluten. I 
horses be kept fat in winter, their bones and 
muscles will be defended against cold, and 
the acids of aliments will be so tempered, as 
to strengthen and maintain their whole 
frame. Let it be remembered that the horse 
is a native of warm climates, and do not, as 
is usual among farmers in our northern 
States, turn them out in the barn-yard to 
obtain a scanty allowance of poor coarse 
food during the winter. They are liable to 
numerous diseases which are not unfre- 
quently brought on by such injudicious and 
cruel management. When once diseased, 
it is almost impossible to find out what that 
disease is, as his structure is amazingly com- 
plicated. There are but two indications 
showing internal disorder; the one is an in- 
disposition to work, and the other a refusal 
to eat. When either of these signs is ma- 
nifest, you must at once let the animal rest, 
and search for his disorder, and on no ac- 
count compel him to labour. Soil your 
your horses, feed them during winter on a 
variety of food, such as oats ground and 
whole, bran, ship stuff, beans, peas, weren 
carrots, potatoes, and parsnips, occasionally 
steamed separately, and together. In sum- 
mer, keep them always confined in airy sta- 
bles, and feed them clover, rye grass, bruised 
grains, green corn stalks, cider pumice, oil 
cake, hay, &c. Be particular to give them 
three-fourths of a pound of salt per week, 
occasionally two ounces of sulphur, and fre- 
quently two ounces of wood ashes. By good 
keep and judicious management, a pair o 
horses, perfectly sound when young, will 
last aud labour constantly twenty-five years, 
and to the end will retain their spirits. I 
have a pair of bay horses on my farm, that 
are now 20 years old, during which time 
they have never been depastured, and have 
worked daily; they have never been incapa- 
citated for work by lameness, or disease o 
any kind, and have always been perfect! 
sound and healthy. If driven through Broad- 
way, New York city, they would attract 
general attention. I have another pair o 











































sorrels that are 18 years old, which labour 
daily, and will do as much work as any pair 
of six years old in the town in which I re- 
side. Dr. Hosack, when he died, left a horse 
28 Deane old, which I have frequently seen, 
and which was a very pretty animal, and 
would have passed for a middle age horse to 
any casual observer. Mr. Youatt quotes the 
record of a horse that received a ball in his 
neck at the battle of Preston, in 1715, which 
was extracted at his death, in 1758; he was, 
consequently, more than 43 years old. 

I have made the following rules for my 
own governance : 

Ist. The stable in which horses are kept 
should have a southern exposure. The 
ground ought to slope gradually from it to 
carry off the moisture. It should be k 
perfectly dry, as dampness is exceedingly 
detrimental to horses, and will engender 
numerous diseases, 

2nd. The stable for valuable carriage or 
race horses, should never contain more than 
five stalls, and a sixth one ought always to 
be constructed of greater size for one of 
them if somewhat indisposed. If particu- 
larly sick, he should be removed; as conta- 
gion might be imparted to the others. If a 
stable contains a number of stalls, when five 
or six horses are on duty, the temperature 
would be so changed as to endanger the 
health of those remaining. 

3rd. The stalls should be five feet six 
inches wide, and always arranged on one 
side, instead of being placed opposite to 
each other with an alley between as is 
usual, for the reason that horses ought not 
to breathe each other’s breath. The car- 
bonic acid gas exhaled would be detrimental 
to them, and if one should happen to be dis- 
eased, the others might, by constantly in- 
haling his breath, become infected. 

4th. Stone floors should on no account be 
used in stables, for the reason that they are 
exceedingly cold, and apt to induce catarrhs, 
besides being slippery in winter, causin 
falls, and often injuring limbs. Three inc 
pine or spruce plank, tongued and grooved, 
should be laid perfectly level, after which a 
slight gradual slope may be planed leading 
to the centre, where a grating of iron bars, 
one-eighth of an inch apart, should be firmly 
set in a frame so that it may be taken out at 
pleasure, through which the moisture would 
pass into a drain under the floor leading into 
a cistern; traps must be so constructed in 
the drains underneath, that the ammonia 
may not rise; if it does, and there is no ven- 
tilation above for it to escape, the horses 
will become blind after much exposure. 

5th. The stable must be airy, and to make 
it so, there should be a window at either 
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tailing disastrous consequences, besides ; 
fecting his food, and rendering it unpaly 
able. Sufficient time having elapsed while 
the groom was clearing his stable fo, the 
animals to consume their hay, he proceeds 

3rd. Water the horse, and immediate), 
after give him his usual feed of oats or othe, 
grain. 

4th. Curry and brush the horse thorough. 
ly, and well rub his legs, in order that the 
pores of the skin may be opened, the scyry 
removed to excite insensible perspiratio 
and the blood caused to circulate freely, 
Wash his eyes and nostrils with a sponge 
to free them of dirt; take out all the sanj 
and dirt that may have become fastened jp 
and under the shoe, and comb his tai! anq 
mane. This rule may appear superfluous; 
still, next to food, it is the most important 
and must be insisted upon by the proprietor 
if he desires his horse to enjoy health, 
strength, constitution, and a fine glossy 
coat. High grooming and exercise fit the 
racer and trotter for the endurance of the 
fatigue of their great exploits, and show the 
importance of care at all times to horses — 
N. Y. Agricultural Transactions. 
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end, covered with copper wire cloth, which 
will not rust and corrode, and a ventilator 
above to carry off, as it ascends, the impure 
air, which, being lighter than the atmos- 
phere, immediately rises to the ceiling, and 
will at once escape if an opportunity is af- 
forded it. If there is danger of too much 
air being admitted by the windows, the bot- 
tom of the stable door may be latticed with 
the slope turned upwards, and covered with 
copper wire cloth, which will cause the un- 
wholesome gases to rise immediately to the 
ventilator. Five horses will, in a very, few 
hours, destroy the vital principle of air ina 
confined, close stable. The carbonic acid 
gas ejected from their lungs, is a deadly 
ison, and totally unfit to be again received 
y respiration. it is not only their breath 
that must be avoided in stables, but the ex- 
halations continuously arising from their bo- 
dies. It should be genere}ly understood that 
pure air is as necessary to horses as to hu- 
man beings. 
6th. Stables must be kept comparatively 
speaking, light, and of equal temperature; 
in summer about 65 degrees, and in winter 
from 45 to 55 degrees. If this rule is not 
observed, the horses will suffer with rheu- 
matism, stiff joints, inflammation of the 
lungs, and numerous other diseases, It 
should be recollected, that we have no do- 
mestic animal existing in a more artificial 
state than the horse, or one requiring more 
care and attention. It is very rare that a 
horse is found useful to man after he is 14 
years old, when by observing a few rules, 
and following them strictly, he may be made 
to last and labour constantly until 25 years 
























The Boy and Man. 


A FEw years ago, there was in the city 
of Boston, a portrait painter, whose name 
was Mr. Copley. He did not succeed well 
in his business, and concluded to go to Eng- 
land to try his fortunes there. He had a 
little son, whom he took with him, whose 
name was John Singleton Copley. 

John was a very studious boy, and made 
such rapid progress in his studies, that his 
father sent him to college. There he ap 
plied himself so closely to his books, and be- 
came so distinguished a scholar, that his in- 
structors predicted that he would make a 
very eminent man. 

After he had graduated, he studied law. 
And when he entered upon the practice of 
his profession his mind was so richly disci- 
plined by his previous diligence, he almost 
immediately gained celebrity. One or two 
cases of great importance being entrusted to 
him, he managed them with so much wis 
dom and skill as to attract the admiration o! 
the whole British nation. 

The king and his cabinet seeing whats 
learned man he was, and how much inpflu- 
ence he had acquired, felt it to be import: 
ant to secure his services for the govert- 
ment. They, therefore, raised him from one 

t of honour to another, till he was created 

High Chancellor of England, the very 
highest post of honour to which any subject 
can attain. About sixty years ago he was® 


of _ 

7th. Never trust your horses to any other 
than an experienced groom; let his duties 
be as follows: 

Ist. At day light in the morning, to place 
hay in the rack, in order that the horse may 
distend his stomach to the proper proportion 
before he receives his oats. If oats are first 
fed, he will satisfy himself with them, and 
not relish the hay; the consequence will be, 
he will present a gaunt and half fed appear- 
ance during the day, annoying not only the 
coachman, but the master. 

2nd. To clean the stable, to carry out all 
the straw litter, separate the dry from the 
wet, place the wet in the manure heap, and 
expose the dry in the open air for the ammo- 
niacal gas to escape, and purify it for use as 
bedding at night; sweep the stable perfectly 
clean, spread a thin coat of charcoal dust in 
the stalls, to absorb the ammonia. The 
usual mode is to roll the wet litter day after 
day under the manger, and force the horse 
to inhale the gas arising from it, often en- 
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‘tle boy in Boston. His father was a poor||highly important that a different plan be 
me it : inter, hardly able to get his daily||/pursued to ahaie seed, or in process of time 
Pad, iNew John is at the head of the no-||the potatoe may become of little or no use 
bility of England; one of the most distin-||to us. 

ished men in talent and power in the!) Now, it is certain that the Irish potatoe 

ouse of Lords, looked upon with reverence!|produces small black seed, and it is asserted, 
and respect by the whole civilized world.||that by planting these, very small potatoes 
This is the reward of industry. The studi-|jare produced, and by again planting them, 
ous boy becomes the useful and respected/!you obtain a much finer potatoe than by 
man. planting in the usual way. If this be cor- 

Had John S. Copley spent his school-boy||rect, with regard to the Irish potatoe, it may 
days in idleness, he probably would have)|be with the sweet potatoe also; hence my 

ssed his manhood in poverty and shame.|jinquiry. As information is my sole object 

t he studied in school, when other young}||in this communication, I forbear saying more, 
men were wasting their time; he adopted||but will leave the subject to othe?s more 
for his motto, “ Ulira pergere,” (press on-\|able to do justice to it than myself.—S. Ca- 
ward,)—and how rich has been his reward.|rolina Advocate. 

You, my young friends, are now laying 
the foundation for your future life. You are 


every day at school, deciding the question, From the N. Y. Agricultural Transactions. 
whether ae will be useful and respected in Butter Dairies and Butter. 
life, or whether your manhood shall be pass- 


ed in mourning over the follies of mispent|| THE undersigned, having observed by the 
boyhood.—John S. C. Abbott. ae of the executive committee of 
the New York State Agricultural Society, 
The Potat that they offer premiums for the best butter 
ant dairies, is induced (having been engaged in 
Mr. Eprror,—While the rain and hai!|/butter making) to offer the following state- 
are falling without, suspending my farming||ment for the consideration of the committee 
operations, I seat myself within, with the!/on butter dairies: 
view of eliciting information concerning the|} My farm is located in the valley of New 
sweet potatoe, from you or some of your cor-/| Lebanon, Columbia Co., in about 424°; con- 
respondents. Its cultivation and use, so far||tains about 180 acres of improved land, which 
as my information extends, were unknownllis composed of a variety of soils, viz: an al- 
until the discovery of America by Columbus,||luvial clay loam on the flats,—about one- 
since which time, the only method known to)||third of the whole,—which are generally 
me of obtaining the seed, has been simply||kept in meadow. The other portions are 
from the cutting of the potatoe itself, or from||gravel loam and slate and gravel, with the 
slips produced from the vine. But as this is||exception of some 20 acres, which are wet 
nothing more than a continuation of the/|clay and gravel pastures with a hard subsoil, 
plant, it is highly probable that it will de-||bearing the variety of grasses usual on wet 
generate, or has degenerated; for this we|/pastures. The other pastures used, are- 
observe to be the case with the most ot|\ploughed and cropped in their rotation, sa 
a produced in this way. It is well/|two years in every five, and are stocked with 
nown that the vine has blossoms, and some||clover and herds grass. Hay used, clover 
writers assert that they also have seed; and||and herds, with a slight mixture of red top 
if this be correct, it is my opinion that plant-|\on the low grounds. 
ing these seed would be the better way to|| My dairy is composed of 16 cows; three 
continue the potatoe pure and undegene-||three-years old heifers, and two two-years 
rated ; and it is upon this point that I desire||old. Cows of native breed, one full blood 
information, 1. e., whether planting the seed||short horned heifer, the others half bloods; 
obtained as above stated, has ever been tried,||the full blood heifer suckled her own calf 
and if so, how it succeeded. and another, a half blood, through the sea- 
It is said by some, that the only potatoe||son. One of my best cows lost her udder 
whose vines produce blossoms is the yam;||before the Ist of August, by the kine pox, 
but although this is not correct, it may be||which disease very much injured the whole 
that the yam does produce more than any||dairy for some five weeks. I also parted 
other kind; and it may be accounted for||with one cow the last of September. 
from the fact, that this potatoe is often raised|| Estimating the four heifers to be equal to 
ee from the other kinds; which may||three cows, I had no more than 19 cows 
have had a tendency to continue it in its||through the whole season. Add to this the 
pure state. Upon this presumption, it is||hottest weather ever experienced for the 
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same length of time, and a severe drought 
for some five weeks, and I believe I have 
enomerated all the disadvantages under 
which I laboured. 

The feed of the cows was hay, and 
dry corn stalks, with the exception of 30 
two-horse wagon loads of pumpkins. The 
product was as follows: 


3,189 lbs. of butter, sold in Boston 
market, at an average price of 
199 cents per lb., which price 
perhaps is a fair criterion by 
which to judge of its quality, 

20) calves sold and two raised, 

Cream and milk used in a family 
of 10 persons, at 15 cts. per day, 

Skimmed milk and buttermilk fed 
to the hogs 215 days, at $1 30 


per day, 


$621 84 
91 50 
54 75 


279 SO 


$1,047 59 


The average quantity of milk from each 
cow per day, for 215 days, 26 lbs. Agegre- 
gate quantity for each cow, 5,590 lbs. Quan- 
tity of butter to the 100 Ibs. of milk, 3 Ibs. 
3 oz. Gross quantity of milk and butter, 
109,395 Ibs. 

Method of making.—Room used, kept as 
near a temperature of 60° as may be. Milk 
strained into a large can placed in the milk- 
ing yard, which adjoins the milk roum, in- 
side of which it is drawn by means of a con- 
ductor and faucet into the pans, usually 
about eight quarts into each pan; it is drawn 
over ice placed in the can whenever the tem- 
perature requires, consequently the cream 
rises in much less time than when cooled in 
the ordinary way. It ought to stand thirty- 
six hours before being skimmed, but this 
time must be varied occasionally, as the 
weather changes. It should be skimmed 
when the milk is slightly changed and be- 
fore it is coagulated. The cream is put into 
stone jars and placed in a refrigerator in 
contact with ice, until it is churned, which 
is done every second or third day. Churn 
used, a eietaler one with revolving arms or 
paddies, framed into a shaft of wood; cream 
should never come in contact with iron. 
The motive power is a platform wheel turn- 
ed by a al horse. The butter is salted 
with ground rock salt, passed through a fine 
sieve, that there may be no lumps or parti- 
cles that will not dissolve. (How often have 
you had your teeth set on edge by coming 
in contact witl a lump of salt, in otherwise 
good butter?) It is salted to suit the taste 
and the market,—which uires it very 
mild unless it is designed for keeping a 
longer time than usual ;) it is then placed in 
the refrigerator and kept cool until it is 
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taken out, worked on an inclined table with 
a break, packed in new tubs containing 95, 
bs., and sent to market, which is done every 
week, always using ice in every part of the 
process, the weather requiring it. 

The committee will be better able to jud 
of the value of the milk and buttermilk, {> 
hog feed, when I state that I have sold pigs 
pork and lard, to the amount of $1,063.09 
at an expense of $667, for purchase money 
and feed, other than milk, and that my 
have made, of the feed and materials given 
them to work, near 300 half-cord loads of 
manure; the value of which every farmer 
ought to know. 

Al) of which is ee 

H. Hatt, 





New Lebanon, Jan. &th, 1847. 


Early Weeding—Stirring the Soil, 


A oreat deal is gained by early weeding, 
When weeds first start they may be easily 
destroyed, and if the land has been recently 
ploughed and planted, it will be light and 
mellow, and the hoeing it an early period 
requires but little time, compared to what is 
necessary when the weeds have become 
large and almost formed a sward, and the 
earth has become compact and hard. Ap- 
other disadvantage in delaying weeding til! 
late, is the hiding of the plants by the luxv- 
riant weeds. In some cases the plants can- 
not be found without diligent search, and 
then, perhaps, the weeds cannot be removed 
without radically disturbing the plants, which 
from their fragile forms, growing in the shade 
of tall weeds can hardly stand alone. 

Besides the great saving of labour in weed- 
ing early, there is a great advantage to the 
crops, for most all plants that stand in a good 
soil, free from weeds, will grow twice as 
fast for stirring the soi] around them. When 
there are no weeds, plants will come up, 
grow a little, and then remain almost sta- 
tionary for weeks, when a little stirring of 
the soil around them would give them s 
start and cavse a luxuriant growth. This 
is often shown by part of a row or piece of 
land being hoed while another part is left. 
So great a difference is sometimes produced 
by merely stirring the soil, that the casual 
observer has supposed that there was a dif- 
ference in the manure, time of planting, or 
something else which he would regard 8s 
more important than the mere stirring of the 
soil, as he would regard it. 

We have an account of a trial between 
two cultivators who competed for the greater 
success under the same circumstances as to 
soil, manure, seed, &c. One thought to ex- 
cel by hoeing his lot twice a week, aware of 
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great advantage of frequently stirring||new sorts of fruit, of high merit, may be 
the soil; but he was much surprised to find || looked on as a most valuable, as well! as in- 
that he had been beaten, and was anxious to|| teresting result. 
learn the management of his competitor,|| Beside this, all the fine new fruits, which, 
which was his own plan carried to a greater||of late, figure so conspicuously in the cata- 
extent, for he had hoed his lot every morn-||logues of the nurseries and fruit gardens, 
aa have not been originated at random and by 
Farmers will find it profitable to prepare|jchance efforts. Some of the most distin- 
their lands, and arrange their plants so that||guished pomologists have devoted years to 
most of the labour in destroying weeds, and || the subject of the improvement of fruit trees 
stirring the soil, so essential to successful || by seeds, and have attained if not certain re- 
cultivation, may be done by animal labour. /|jsults, at least some general laws, which 
In this there will not only be a saving of ex-||greatly assist us in this process of ameliora- 
pense, but a greater profit by a large crop,||tion. Let us therefore examine the subject 
for by the use of a cultivator or plough be-|/a little more in detail. 
tween rows, the soil will be stirred deeper|| In the wild state, every genus of trees 
than by the hoe, and it may be done more|jconsists of one or more species, or strongly 
frequently also. A good steady horse, in aj|marked individual sorts; as, for example, 
well arranged field, in the hoeing season,||the white birch and the black birch; or, to 
will do as much as several men.—Boston || confine ourselves more strictly to the matter 
Cultivator. in hand, the different species of cherry, the 
wild or bird cherry, the sour cherry, the 
mazzard cherry, &c. These species, in 
their natural state, exactly reproduce them- 
selves; to use a common phrase, they “come 
the same” from seed. This they have done 
for centuries, and doubtless will do forever. 
so long as they exist under natural circum- 
stances only. 

On the other hand, suppose we select one 
of these species of fruit trees, and adopt it 
into our gardens. So long as we cultivate 
that individual tree, or any part of it, in the 
shape of sucker, graft, or bud, its nature will 
not be materially altered. It may, indeed, 
through cultivation, be stimulated into a 
sere Mauriiat growth; it will probably pro- 
duce larger leaves and fruit; but we shall 
neither alter its fruit in texture, colour, or 
taste. It will always be identically the 
same. 

The process of amelioration begins with 
a new generation, and by sowing the seeds. 
Some species of tree, indeed, seem to refuse 
to yield their wild nature, never producing 
any variation by seed; but all! fruit trees and 
many others, are easily domesticated, and 
more readily take the impress of culture. 

If we sow a quantity of seed in garden 
soil of the common black mazzard cherry,— 
Cerasus avium,—we shall find that, in the 
leaves and habit of growth, many of the 
seedlings do not entirely resemble the origi- 
nal species. When they come into bearing, 
it is probable we shal! also find as great a 
diversity in the size, colour and flavour of 
the fruit. Each of these individual plants, 
differing from the original type,—the maz- 
zard,—constitutes a new variety; though 
only a few, perhaps only one, may be supe- 
rior to the original species. 

It is worthy of remark, that exactly in 




































Improvement of Fruit. 


In the whole range of cares and pleasures 
belonging to the garden, there is nothing 
more truly interesting than the production 
of new varieties of fruit. It is not, indeed, 
by sowing the seeds that the lover of good 
fruit usually undertakes to stock his garden 
and orchard with fine fruit trees. Raising 
new varieties is always a slow, and, as gen- 
erally understood, a most uncertain e 
bringing about this result. The novice plants 
and carefully watches his hundred seedling 
pippins, to find at last, perhaps, ninety-nine 
worthless or indifferent apples. It appears 
to him a lottery, in which there are too many 
blanks to the prizes. He, therefore, wisely 
resorts to the more certain mode of grafting 
from well known and esteemed sorts. 

Notwithstanding this, every year, under 
the influences of garden culture, and often 
without our design, we find our fruit trees 
reproducing themselves; and occasionally, 
there springs up a new and delicious sort, 
whose merits tempt us to fresh trials after 
perfection. 

Toa man who is curious in fruit, the po- 
mologist who views with a more than com- 
mon eye, the crimson cheek of a peach, the 
delicate bloom of a plum, or understands the 
epithets, rich, melting, buttery, as applied 
to a pear, nothing in the circle of culture, 
can give more lively and unmixed pleasure, 
than thus to produce and to create—for it is 
& sort of creation—an entirely new sort, 
which he believes will prove handsomer and 
better than any thing that has gone before. 
And still more, as varieties which originate 
im @ Certain soil and climate, are found best 
adapted to that locality, the production of 
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proportion as this reproduction is frequently 
repeated, is the change toa t variety o 
forms, or new sorts increased. It is likely 
indeed, that to gather the seeds from a wild 
mazzard in the woods, the instances of de- 
parture from the form of the original species 
would be very few; while, if gathered from 
a garden tree, itself some time cultivated, 
or several removes from a wild state, though 
still a mazzard, the seedlings will show great 
variety of character. 

Once in the possession of a variety, which 
has moved out of the natural into a more do- 
mesticated form, we have in our hands the 
best materia] for the improving process. The 
fixed original habit of the species is broken 
in upon, and this variety which we have 
created, has always afterwards some tend- 
ency to make further departures from the 
original form. It is true that all or most o 
its seedlings will still retain a likeness to the 
parent, but a few will differ in some respects, 
and it is by seizing upon those which show 
symptoms of variation, that the improver o 
vegetable races founds his hopes. 


Improvement of Fruit. 





fully. But in the mean time we can throy 
some light on the subject. 

It will be remembered that our garden y,. 
rieties of fruits are not natural forms. Tho 
are the artificial productions of our cultyr, 
They have always a tendency to improve 
but they have also another and a stronge; 
tendency to return to a natural or wil; 
state. “There can be no doubt,” says Dr 
Lindley, “that if the arts of cultivation wer. 
abandoned for only a few years, al] the ap. 
nual varieties of plants in our gardens wou) 
disappear and be replaced by a few origina) 
wild forms.” Between these two tendep. 
cies, therefore, the one derived from nature, 
and the other impressed by culture, it jg 
easily seen how little likely is the progeny 
of varieties always to reappear in the same 
form. 

Again, our American farmers, who raise 
a number of kinds of Indian corn, very we!| 
know that, if they wish to keep the sorts 
distinct, they must grow them in different 
fields. Without this precaution, they find 
‘on planting the seeds produced on the yel- 


We have said that it is a part of the cha-| low corn plants, that they have the next ses. 


racter of a species to produce the same from/|son a progeny, not of yellow corn alone, but 
seed. This characteristic is retained even|;composed of every colour and size, yellow, 
where the sport,—as gardeners term it,—)|white and black, large and small, upon the 
into numberless varieties is greatest. Thus,|farm. Now many of the varieties of fruit 
to return to cherries, the Kentish or com-|\trees have a similar power of intermixing 
mon pie-cherry, is one species, and the||with each other while in the blossom, by the 
email black mazzard another; and although \dust or pollen of their flowers, carried through 


a great number of varieties of each of these 
species have been produced, yet there is al- 
ways the likeness of the species retained. 
From the first we may have the large and 
rich Mayduke, and from the last the sweet 





the air, by the action of bees and other causes, 
ite will readily occur to the reader, in consi- 
dering this fact, what an influence our custom 
of planting the different varieties of plum or 
of cherry together in a garden or orchard, 


and luscious Black-Hearts; but a glance will|;must have upon the constancy of habit in 


show us that the duke cherries retain the 
distinct dark foliage, and in the fruit, some- 
thing of the same flavour, shape and colour, 
of the original species; and the heart cher- 






the seedlings of such fruits. 

But there is still another reason for this 
habit, so perplexing to the novice, who, hav- 
ing tasted a luscious fruit, plants, watches 





ries the broad leaves and lofty growth of the||and rears its seedling, to find it perhaps, 
mazzard, So too, the currant and gooseberry||wholly different in most respects. This is 
are different species of the same genus; but||the influence of grafling. Among the great 
though the English gooseberry growers have|\number of seedling fruits produced in the 
raised thousands of new varieties of this||United States, there is found occasionally a 
fruit, and shown them as large as hen’s||\variety, perhaps a plum or a peach, which 
eggs, and of every variety of form and co-||will nearly always reproduce itself from 
lour, yet their efforts with the gooseberry||seed. From some fortunate circumstances 
have not produced anything resembling the|/in its origin, unknown to us, this sort, in be- 
common currant. coming improved, still retains strongly this 

Why do not varieties produce the same|jhabit of the natural or wild form, and its 
from seed? Wizy if we plant the stone of|iseeds produce the same. We can call to 
a Green Gage plum, will it not always pro-||mind several examples of this; fine fruit 





duce a Green Gage! This is often a puz- 
zling question to the practical gardener, 
while his every day experience forces him 
to assent to the fact. 

We are not sure that the vegetable physi- 





trees whose seeds have established the repu- 
tation in their neighbourhood of any to 
the sort. But when a graft is taken from 
one of these trees, and placed upon another 
stock, this grafted tree is found to lose its 


ologists will undertake to answer this query||singular power of producing the same by 
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seed, and becomes like all other worked 
pa The stock exercises some, as yet, 
ynexplained power, in dissolving the strong 
natural habit of the variety, and it becomes 
like its fellows, subject to the laws of its ar- 
tificial life. 


When we desire to raise new varieties of 


fruit, the common practice is to collect the 
aes of the finest table fruits—those sorts 
whose merits are everywhere acknowledged 
to be the highest. In proceeding thus we 
are all pretty well aware, that the chances 
are generally a hundred to one, against our 
obtaining any new variety of great excel- 
lence.—Downing’s Fruit Trees. 





From the Cultivator. 
The Farm of Clark Rice, Esq. 


essrs. Epirors,—I was much gratified, 
conan visit to the farm of Clark Rice, 
Esq., in Dummerston, Vt., to find so trium- 
phant an illustration of the profitable results 
of enterprise and good judgment, in seizing 
hold of the natural advantages of the farm, 
and appropriating them to use. These ad- 


yantages consist in an abundant supply of 


swamp muck of fine quality, and the power 
to obtain and hold a large quantity of sur- 
face water for the purpose of irrigation. Mr. 
Rice’s farm is mainly a grass farm, hay being 
the most profitable crop for his location and 
soil, and his operations are therefore con- 
ducted with a view to the raising of a large 
burden of grass, of good ue: é 
He has recently erected new barns which 
are remarkably convenient and well ar- 
ranged; the main barn is 160 feet in length, 
east and west, by 30 feet in width, with am- 
ple shed lofts, and a horse barn and carriage 
house annexed. The ground upon which 
the barn is built is descending to the east, 
and under a portion of it is spacious barn 
cellar for the manufacture of compost, 100 
feet long by 30 wide, open 24 feet on the 


southeast end; the lower side, or east end of 


the barn-yard, being on a level with the cel- 
lar bottom, affords a convenient passage into 
and out of it from the yard. 

The liberal use of muck enables Mr. Rice 
to sell off large quantities of hay without 
detriment to the farm. He usually winters 
from 30 to 40 head of cattle, however, about 
half of which are stall fed, and the manure 
from these, composted with muck, together 
with other means of making compost here- 
after described, affords him al] the manure 
necessary for the improvement of his land, 
— and applying about 500 loads annu- 
ally. 


Management of muck.—His bed of muck 
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covers a number of acres from six to eight 


feet in depth, and is a vegetable deposit of 
the finest quality. The original growth of 
timber on the adjoining land, was hard wood 
mainly, and whatever wash there may ever 
have been of an extensive area of higher 
land around the swamp, would naturally 
flow into it. Excellent arrangements have 
been made for the thorough drainage of the 


swamp, which will be more particularly de- 
scribed in speaking of his system of irriga- 


tion. The main body of the muck, except 
from March to the middle of June, when the 


gates are shut and the swamp filled with 


water for irrigation, lies high and dry from 
moisture to the depth of five or six feet, and 
can be got out at any time of the year, when 
most convenient to do the work. Two or 
three times in the course of the winter, a 


quantity sufficient for a layer of a foot in 
depth over the whole cellar, is taken direct- 


ly from the swamp on sleds, and thrown in, 
it being but a short distance from the barn, 


and the ground a little descending. 


In the fall, a coat of muck a foot in depth, 
is deposited over the cellar bottom, and when 


a sufficient quantity of manure has accumu- 
lated under the scuttles in the stable floors 
to cover the muck eight or ten inches thick, 
the same is spread, and another coat of muck 
put over the manure; repeating these ope- 
rations from time to time, through the win- 
ter and spring, until the cattle are turned to 
grass. An immense quantity of compost is 
thus formed, and, judging from the smell 
and appearance, of the finest quality. A 


part of the muck is dumped through a scut- 
tle in the barn floor into the cellar, and a 
part is thrown in through windows in the 
underpinning, and what cannot be conveni- 


ently spread from these heaps with the sho- 


vel, is taken up on wheel-barrows, running 


on a plank, and distributed in due propor- 
tion; the design being to incorporate two 
parts of muck to one of manure. 


A larger 
proportion of muck is kept under the stable 
floors, where the urine flows, than elsewhere, 


and this saturated muck is spread into the 


middle of the cellar from time to time, in 


order to equalize the whole mass. 


The compost lays in this state until after 
the spring work is done, when at odd jobs, 
such as rainy days and other days of leisure, 
it is forked over from end to end. After 
haying, it is carted out on to the land where 
wanted for the next spring’s use. None of 
it is applied to the soil until a year old—Mr. 
Rice being of opinion that composts, where 
large proportions of muck are used, require 
to be fully ripened by age and fermentation, 
in order to derive the greatest benefit from 
their application to the soil. 

















Mr. Rice has been in the habit of apply- 
ing 50 loads to the acre; 25 loads spread on 
the turf and ploughed in, and 25 loads spread 
on the furrows and harrowed in. He has 
come to the conclusion, however, from re- 
cent trials, with a view to ascertain the pro- 
per depth to bury compost, that he shall in 
future introduce the plough two or three 
inches deeper in breaking up his sward land, 
which his present facilities for making com- 
post will warrant, and spread the whole 
dressing on top of the furrow, incorporating 
it thoroughly with the soil above the sod. 
The building appropriated to the horse 
barn and carriage house, has a cellar under 
the whole of it, and the manure of two or 
three horses goes into the part under the 
stables, into which muck is also thrown, 
from time to time, and six or eight working 
hogs are faithful to their business of ming- 
ling and pulverizing the materials with which 
they are supplied. Bedding is freely used 
foaled the horses to augment the mass. Un- 
der the carriage house is the feeding apart- 
ment, also a kettle and arch for cooking 
their feed, and storage for the materials, 
There is still another cellar adjoining this, 
which receives all the wash of the house and 
the night soil, and which is liberally supplied 
with muck to absorb it as occasion requires. 
The objection to such places generally is 
that they are difficult of access, but in this 
case it is entirely obviated, the cellar being 
sufficiently capacious to back a cart into it. 
The barn-yard is constructed differently 
from any I have before seen. The main 
yard, where the fatting cattle run, is aver 
descending to the east to another yard, whic 
is well supplied with muck, and is calculated 
to receive the wash or superabundant moist- 
ure of the former. This arrangement gives 
him a yard free from mire and water, which 
at certain times is deemed essential to the 
comfort of the fat cattle, and to his own 
comfort and convenience in carting to and 
from the barn such large quantities of hay, 
&c. During the day the coarser forage o 
the farm is mainly fed out in the lower yard 
to the cows and young cattle which run 
there, and the refuse of it is incorporated 
with muck by the treading of the cattle. 
Occasionally in the course of the winter, a 
moderate coat of muck is spread over it, this 
being deemed better policy than to put the 
whole quantity of muck that the yard will 
bear into it at once, in the fall. After plant- 
ing in the erring, the contents of this yard 
are carted out into a heap for fermentation ; 
it is immediately supplied with muck again, 
and the cows are yarded on it over night 
through the summer, excepting when too 
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wet and miry from heavy rains, when th, 
are for a few days turned into the apper ¢ 
dry yard. In the fall, the contents are again 
carted out, and a fresh covering of muck put 
in for winter. The litter, &c., of the upper 
yard is also carted out in the spring and com. 
posted with muck, in all cases designing to 
use two parts of muck to one of manure. 
Irrigation.—Mr. Rice's system of irrigs. 
tion is in the highest state of perfection, 4; 
the breaking up of winter quite a brook js 
formed from the rains and melting of the 
snow. It may be termed surface water from 
the adjoining high lands, and probably its 
marked effects in increasing the quantity 
and quality of grass, may be attributable jy 
a great measure, to the fact that it is thys 
formed, and not a living stream fed by 


springs. 

A large embankment of earth has been 
thrown up on the lower side of the swamp, 
the other sides being surrounded by higher 
lands, and thus a large reservoir is made 
into which this temporary stream is conduct. 
ed, and with which it is filled in March, and 
after, to the depth of several feet. Gates 
are constructed in the embankment to draw 
off this accumulation of water as wanted for 
irrigation, and they are also calculated for 
the thorough drainage of the swamp. Tue 
water is conducted in ditches at different 
heights, over 50 acres of grass land, which 
lies more or less descending from the swamp. 
The ditches run across the land at right an- 
gles with its descent, and the water is taken 
out of them by small outlets, made at suit- 
able distances in the lower sides, so as to 
flow gently over the whole Jand. 

The water is not let on the land till after 
the frost is out in the spring, on account of 
its liabitity to wash holes by getting under 
the frozen ground; neither is it continued 
on the land after about the middle of June, 
or when the grass has grown so as to cover 
the ground completely; if continued on 
longer, the quality of the hay is injured. 
Mr. Rice considers that the greatest benefit 
is derived from the irrigation in April and 
May, on account of the early and vigorous 
growth it imparts to the grass; this effect 1s 
no doubt increased greatly from the fact that 
the temperature of the water is considerably 
warmer by standing in the reservoir. 

Care and judgment is necessary in man- 
aging the irrigation. Mr. Rice Frequently 
passes over the land when under the pro 
cess, and if any part of it is getting over- 
charged with water, it is taken off, or if any 
part is not receiving its portion, the same !s 
supplied as soon as discovered. When heavy 
rains occur during the irrigation, it 1s stop 
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for a time; the object being not to drown 

the grass roots at all, but to keep them gent- 
istened. 

The contrast between the irrigated land 
and the land adjoining, which is above the 
highest ditch and cannot be flowed, is very 
striking. ‘The latter, although lying more 
level, and oftener ploughed and manured, 
will not cut as much grass by one-half as 
the former, neither is the quality as fine. 
The irrigated Jand can be kept in produc- 
tive mowing, much longer than other parts 
of the farm that have not the benefit of the 
water, it is occasionally ploughed and ma- 
nured, however, and goes through a rotation 
of crops—no water being let on to any por- 
tion that may be under a state of tillage, 
until it is again in grass. The crop of grass 
on the irrigated land is not affected by any 
drought, however severe, that may occur after 
the water is taken off,—the land having been 
well saturated, and the grass completely co- 
vering it, prevents the moisture from evapo- 
rating. The burden of hay is very heavy, 
and the quality excellent; the tendency of 
the irrigation being to pruduce a thick and 
fine bottom. 

Seeding to grass in August.—Mr. Rice 
has several acres of grass land too moist to 
plough and cultivate in the spring. He ob- 
tains fine crops of hay from this land by 
ploughing it in August, when a light coat 
of compost is ead on top of the furrows 
and harrowed in; the land is then stocked 
down to grass again, without sowing to 
grain. The new seeding is fit for the scythe 
the next season, although later than the old 
fields. The process is repeated about every 
fifth or sixth year, or as often as the more 
valuable grasses are supplanted by wild 
grass. He considers this by far the best 
management of a moist soil. 

Improvement of a light, hungry soil.— 
He has a piece of land rather a 
situated to get at with manure, upon whic 
he is trying the following experiment to re- 
deem it from a state of comparative sterility : 
it is sowed to rye in the fall, and stocked 
with clover early in the spring ; the grain is 
taken off the next harvest, ‘and the next 
year after, the growth of clover is ploughed 
in and the same process repeated. The 
plan has proved very satisfactory thus far, 
the land yielding more than double the crop 
it did five or six years age 

Planting a forest.—Mr. Rice had, a few 
years ago, a piece of side hill in pasturing, 
of rather thin unproductive soil, which be 
ploughed up and sowed to rye, at the same 
time planting to chesnuts in rows about four 
feet apart. After the rye was taken off the 
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land was left to run up to a forest. The 
first growth or sprout from the chesnut was 
rather crooked end scrubby; but by cutting 
it close to the ground new sprouts started 
which grew straight and thrifty, and there 
is now a good prospect of a fine growth of 
chesnut timber—an article which 1s becom- 
ing more and more valuable in this section 
of country. 

I have thus given a very imperfect sketch 
of some of the more important operations of 
this intelligent and prosperous farmer. His 
enterprise and skill in the use and applica- 
tion of his muck, together with the appropri- 
ation of his natural advantages for irriga- 
tion, have told wonderfully upon the pro- 
ductiveness and profit of the farm. Some 
twenty years ago he commenced operations 
on a worn-out farm, the whole produce, all 
told, not filling the barn then on the place, 
60 by 30 feet, and now, with all his ample 
barn room, he has none to spare. Among 
other things, his operations show in a strik- 
ing manner, the great advantage to be de- 
rived on our worn-out soils, from a liberal and 
judicious use of swamp muck, and the im- 
portance and profit attending a strict hus- 
bandry of all the resources on the farm for 
making and saving manure. 

In the language of the chairman of the 
committee of our agricultural society, for 
awarding premiums on manure: “ Every 
animal in the house or in the barn, on this 
farm, contributes something to swell the im- 
mense heap.” “We hope our farmers will 
soon Jearn that the process of making ma- 
nure is not an impoverishing, but an enrich- 
ing process, as is proved in the case of Mr. 
Rice, of whom his neighbours used to pro- 
phecy that his muck-hole would send him to 
jail. It has proved, however, that in dig- 
ging muck, he was digging money, instead 
of landing in jail.” 

It is evident to any one, in conversing 
with Mr. Rice and witnessing the opera- 
tions of his farm, that he unites extensive 
agricultural reading with the most close and 
minute observation. He is a hard-working, 
practical man; and he has adopted no new 
theory or practice simply because new, or 
continued in an old one because old; but 
with excellent sense he has adopted those 
suggestions, from whatever source derived, 
that seemed epplicable to his soil and condi- 
tion. Starting in life with nothing but a 
willing mind and a doing hand, he has risen 
to his present position by the force of his 
own enterprise and good judgment. He 
has been compelled to advance slowly and 
cautiously in his improvements, making 
them no faster than they would pay for 
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themselves, and now k_ has a farm and//the gooseberry, and to the Lancashire weay. 
plan of operations that may safely challenge||ers, who seem to have taken it as a hobby 
competition. we are indebted for nearly all the surpris. 
In this example we see forcibly illustrated, |ingly large sorts of modern date. Their an. 
the value of agricultural reading, to the farm-||nual shows exhibit this frait in its greates 
er who has the good sense to follow those||perfection, and a Gooseberry Book is pub. 
suggestions that are applicable to his soil,||lished at Manchester every year, giving q 
location and means. It is not to be expect-||list of all the prize sorts, etc. Indeed the 
ed that every practically written article pub-|\climate of England seems, from its moist.: 
lished in an agricultural journal! of wide cir-||ness and coolness, more perfectly fitted than 
culation, can be of universal application, for|jany other to the growth of this fruit. Op 
soils, localities as to markets, &c., &c., must||the continent it is considered of little ac. 
necessarily vary. The farmer, therefore,||count, and with us, south of Philadelphia, jt 
who fails to exercise suitable judgment in||succeeds but indifferently. In the northern, 
following the suggestions of others, has||and especially in the eastern States, how. 
mainly to blame himself probably, if he|\ever, the gooseberry, on strong soils, where 
meets with disappointments. the best sorts are chosen, thrives admirably, 
How many young farmers, commencing||and produces very fine crops. ? 
in life with heavy mortgages upon them,|| This fruit is in the first place a very im. 
pursue the mistaken course of cutting off||portant one in its green state, being in high 
their wood and timber, ploughing up their|/estimation for pies, tarts, and puddings, com- 
pastures every few years for a grain crop,|jing into use earlier than any other. The 
without even sowing grass seeds, and in-|jearliest use made of it appears to have been 
venting every other possible means to cheat)|as a sauce with green goose, whence the 
“mother earth”’ of a crop, without returning||name, goose-berry. In its ripe state, it isa 
her any equivalent ;—in other words, “de-|\very agreeable table fruit, and in this coun- 
stroying the goose that lays the golden egg,”||try, following the season of cherries, it is 
—and all from the plea that they are in debt. always most acceptable. Unripe gooseber- 
Let all such be reminded by the example of||ries are bottled in water for winter use— 
Mr. Rice, that this is not the true policy.||placing the bottles nearly filled, a few mo- 
Like him, let them seize hold of every means||ments in boiling water, afterwards corking 
the farm affords for making and saving ma-|jand sealing them, and burying them in a 
nure, thus increasing the crops and the re-||cool cellar, with the necks downward. As 
ward of their labour, affording a more sure|\a luxury for the poor, Mr. Loudon considers 
and expeditious means of liquidating mort-||this the most valuable of all fruits, “since it 
gages, with a farm left worth cultivating; a}jcan be grown in less space, in more unfa- 
farm upon which they may live in independ-||vourable circumstances, and brought sooner 
ence, with the pleasing reflection, in thej|\into bearing than any other.” In the United 
evening of life, that theirs is an example||States the gooseberry, in humble gardens, is 
safely to be followed by their children. frequently seen in a very wretched state— 
Further remarks, suggested by the exam-||the fruit poor and small, and covered with 
ple of this farmer, might be pursued, but the||mildew. This arises partly from ignorance 
unwarrantable length of this communication|\of a proper mode of cultivation, but chiefly 
admonishes me to forbear. from the sorts grown being very inferior 
ones, always much liable to this disease. 
Gooseberry plants should only be raised 
from cuttings. New varieties are of course 
raised from seed, but no one here will at- 
tempt to do what, under more favourable 
circumstances, the Lancashire growers can 
do so much better. In preparing cuttings 
select the strongest and straightest young 
shoots of the current year, at the end of Oc- 
tober—or very early in the ensuing spring ;— 
cut out all the buds that you intend to go be- 
low the ground—to prevent future suckers— 
and plant the cuttings in a deep rich soil, on 
the north side of a fence, or in some shaded 
border. The cuttings should be inserted six 
inches deep, and from three to six or eight 
inches should remain above ground. 
soil should be pressed very firmly about the 











































F. Hotsroox. 
Brattleboro, Vt. January 6th, 1848. 


The Gooseberry. 


THe gooseberry of our gardens is a native 
of the north of Europe, our native species 
never having been improved by garden cul- 
ture. This low prickly shrub, which, in its 
wild state bears small round or oval fruit, 
about half an inch in diameter, and weigh- 
ing one-fourth of an ounce, has been so 
greatly improved by the system of succes- 
sive reproduction from the seed, and high 
culture by British gardeners, that it now 
bears fruit nearly, or quite two inches in di- 
ameter, and weighing an ounce and a half. 
Lancashire, in England, is the meridian o 
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and in the case of autumn plant- 
e nit should be examined in the spring, to 
render it firm again should the cutting have 
been raised by severe frost. Aftcr they have 


dew, which attacks half-grown fruit, is the 
great pest of those who are unacquainted 
with its culture. In order to prevent this, 
it is only necessary—lst, to root up and de- 
stroy all inferior kinds subject to mildew; 
2nd, to procure from any of the nurseries 
some of the best and hardiest Lancashire 
varieties; 3rd, to keep them well manured, 
and very thoroughly pruned every year. 

We do not think this fruit shrub can be 
said to bear well for more than a half dozen 
years successively. After that the fruit be- 
comes inferior and requires more care in 
cultivation. A succession of young plants 
should, therefore, be kept up by striking 
some cuttings every season.—Downing's 
Fruits and Fruit Trees. 



















time—they may be transplanted to the bor- 
ders, where they are finally to remain. 

The gooseberry in our climate is very im- 

tient of drought, and we have uniformly 
found that the best soil for it, is a deep 
strong loam, or at least whatever may be 
the soil, and it will grow in a great variety, 
it should always be deep—if not naturally 
so, it should be made deep by trenching and 
manuring. It is the most common error to 
plant this fruit shrub under the branches o 
other trees for the sake of their shade—as 
it always renders the fruit inferior in size 
and flavor, and more likely to become moul- 
dy. On the contrary, we would always ad- 
vise planting in an open border, as if the 
soil is sufficiently deep, the plants will not 
suffer from dryness, and should it unfortu- 
nately be of a dry nature, it mr be ren- 
dered less injurious by covering the ground 
under the lune with straw or litter. In 
any case a rich soil is necessary, and as the 
gooseberry is fond of manure, a pretty heavy 
top-dressing should be dug in every year, 
around bearing plants. For a later cropa 
few bushes may be set on the north side of 
a fence or wall. 

For the gooseberry, a regular and pretty 
liberal pruning is absolutely necessary. Of 
course no suckers should be allowed to grow. 
In November the winter pruning should be 
performed. The leaves now being off it is 
easy to see what proportion of the new as 
well as old wood may be taken away; and 
we will here remark, that it is quite impossi- 
ble to obtain fine gooseberries here, or any 
where, without a very thorough thinning 
out of the branches. As a general rule, it 
may safely be said that one half of the head, 
including old and young branches—more es- 
pecially the former, as the best fruit is borne 
on the young wood,—should now be taken 
out, leaving a proper distribution of shoots 
throughout the bush, the head being suffici- 
ently thinned to admit freely the light and 
air. An additional pruning is, in England, 
performed in June, which consists in stop- 
ping the growth of long shoots by pinching 
out the extremities, and thinning out super- 
fluous branches; but if the annual prunin 
is properly performed, this will not be foun 
hecessary, except to obtain fruit of extraor- 
dinary size, 

The crop should always be well thinned 
when the berries are about a quarter grown. 
The gooseberry is scarcely subject to an 
disease or insect in this country. The mil- 





Plank Roads. 


WE are indebted to Philo White, Esq., 
for a copy of a Report on Plank Roads, sub- 
mitted by him to the legislature of Wiscon- 
sin. This document furnishes a more full 
and complete exposition of the advantages 
of this description of roads, than we have 
before met with. The first question consi- 
dered is, what kind of roads are best adapted 
to the present wants of the community? 
And though railroads are admitted to afford 
the greatest facilities under particular cir- 
cumstances, yet it is concluded that there 
are many situations where a class of tho- 
roughfares less costly, “and more practical 
Jor every day use,” are called for. 

The advantages of plank roads over Mc 
Adam or stone roads, are, that the former 
can be made in all situations, without regard 
to the character of the soil; that they are 
less Jiable to be affected by frost,—which is 
sometimes very injurious to McAdam roads; 
and that they can be built and maintained at 
much less cost. It is calculated that horses 
will travel with wheel vehicles, one-fifth 
faster, and draw one-fifth more weight on a 
plank than on a stone road. “In fine,” says 
the report, “plank roads are preferable to 
those of McAdamized stone i: cheapness, in 
case of draught and in comfort to passen- 
gers; greater speed being attainable on them 
with less assistance to draught; and stage 
owners say that they are less fatiguing to 
horses than stone roads, at the same rate of 
speed.” 

Plank roads, it is said, were first made in 
Russia; and their first trial in America was 
in Canada, where they were made by Lord 
Sydenham, who from a long residence in 
Russia, had become well acquainted with 
them, and was thoroughly convinced of their 
utility. We are informed that the Canadi- 
ans are now so well satisfied of the great 
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advantage of these roads, “that they have 
gone more extensively into the use of them 
than any kingdom or republic on the globe.” 
These roads are chiefly in Canada West— 
the aggregate length of the different lines 
already constructed, being between 400 and 
500 miles. We are not aware of the entire 
number of miles of plank road actually fin- 
ished in the State of New York, but this re- 
port informs us that the various lines for the 
construction of which companies have been 
organised in this State, amount in the whole 
to a distance of 500 miles. 

As to the width of the track, or the length 
of the plank used, the report states that it 
has been shown “ most conclusively, that for 
a single track, eight feet is preferable to a 
greater width,” and that where a double 
track is wanted, it is best to make them 
separately of that width. The planks are 
laid across the bed at right angles. In re- 
gard to the necessity of more than one track, 
the report quotes the remarks of Mr. Ged- 
des, in relation to the Salina road. Mr. G. 
observes “great speculative objection was 
made in the start to but one track; but we 
have now the entire community with us in 
deciding that, on all ordinary roads, one track 
is fully sufficient. The reason is this: the 
travel in wet weather is entirely on the 
plank, except the turning out of the light 
teams; but they seek the plank again as 
soon as they can get around the team met or 
overtaken, so that the turn-out track 1s not 
cut with any continuous lengthwise ruts, and 
perhaps the wheels of not one team in a 
hundred turn-outs will strike the exact curve 
of another; consequently, in our experience, 
our turn-out track being well graded, pass- 
ing the water easily and rapidly from its 
surface, remains perfect!y hard and smooth.” 

Sleepers or Stringers.—In one or two in- 
stances, roads have been made without sleep- 
ers—the plank being laid immediately on the 
graded earth. The planks have kept their 
places quite well; but it appears to be the 
conclusion that it is best to use sleepers or 
sills. 

“The sills,” says the report, “should be 
well bedded in the earth, their top surface 
barely in sight, and the earth in which they 
are embedded should be broken and pulver- 
ized, so as to leave no stones or other hard 
substances to obstruct their settling evenly, 
and thus permitting the earth to sink down 
firmly on the earth as its main support. Two 
stringers only are used on the Salina road, 
4 by 4 inches in size and none less than 13 
feet in length; they should be so laid as to 
break joints, as in laying brick, or putting on 
siding, that is, the ends of the stringers on 


a 
one side should not be laid ite the 

of those on the other in “About 6 coe 
inches is the proper width between the tw, 
lines of stringers, for an 8 feet single trac, 
road, which will bring them under the whee}, 
of most road vehicles, and thus give a cop. 
tinuous bearing on them. One set of slee 
ers of good timber and well bedded, wil! jas: 
as long as two or three plankings.” 

Grading.—It is directed that the road 
should be graded twenty-one feet wide 
“ measuring from the inside top lines of the 
ditches on each side.” Great care shou}d 
be used that the road be kept dry by means 
of side ditches and cross culverts. They 
ra be ae 8 firm and smooth. 

nr to lengthwise ing, it is ob 
served that short - = are uate made 
of one foot in ten, though they are generally 
from one foot in twenty to one foot in thirty, 
Mr. Alvord’s remarks on this subject are 
quoted. “It is easier to go over the same 
elevation on a plank road, than on a common 
dirt one; for on plank there is no cutting 
into the substance passed over, nor encoun- 
tering of stones by the wheels; and if, as it 
ought to be, the plank way is covered with 
a slight coating of earth, the only danger 
suggested, the slipping of the animal, is 
avoided. It would be a prettier sight for 
the eye, were we to grade our plank roads 
more level; but while their practical utility 
is not lessened in any perceptible degree by 
their unevenness, economy forbids the ex- 
pense of levelling them for ornament.” 

The kind of timber used for planks is oak, 
hemlock or pine. Oak lasts as well as any 
wood, but is slippery in wet weather. The 
wear by abrasion is calculated at one-fourth 
of an inch in two years; “and as planking 
will not break through till one and a half ot 
two inches of the surface is worn away, It 
follows that the duration of the plank, [if of 
pine or other soft timber,] would be eight 
years.” Oak would generally last, it 1 
thought, fifty per cent. longer. 

The cost of plank roads is estimated at 
from $1500 to $2000 per mile. 

Plank Roads preferred by farmers.—The 
opinion is advanced in the report, that “ rail- 
roads can never be made to take the place 
of teams for the transportation of grais, &c. 
within one day’s drive of a market, because 
the farmer can carry the cheapest for that 
distance.” ; 

“There are seasons when work is slack 
with almost every farmer; yet his teams are 
daily consuming as much food at such time 
as when fully employed. Availing himself 
of these seasons, he can haul his produce 
to market with a very few shillings’ expens®, 
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in addition to what would have been incur- 
red had his team remained idle in their 
The inducements for farmers to take stock 
in plank roads, are summed up as follows: 

« Now in view of these facts and sugges- 
tions, it must readily occur to every farmer, 
within a reasonable distance of the line of a 

lank road, that he can better afford to take 
stock in such a company than any other o 
oor industrial classes, because he can more 
cheaply pay for his shares,—by working 
them out on the road. Every head of a 
family, with his teams, scrapers, shovels, and 
other implements which are always at hand 
in the cultivation, &c., of his farm, could, 
during those leisure times which every one 
occasionally enjoys, work out from one to a 
dozen shares, according to his force and prox- 
imity to the road, without any serious diver- 
sion of his attention from his regular voca- 
tion, or perceptive detriment to his crops. 
In fine, to all classes of farmers, no scheme 
was ever devised that afforded so rich an as- 
surance of immediate and positive benefits 
to them, as the construction of plank roads 
in the neighbourhood of their farms.””—Cul- 
tivator. 


From the American Agriculturist. 
Artificial Swarming of Bees. 


As the management of honey bees has 
been my sole business for these last twelve 
years, in the city of New York, I have 
thought it would not be amiss to give my 
own experience in a few particulars in re- 
gard to these industrious insects. 

Artificial swarming is not generally prac- 
tised in this country, owing probably to the 
want of sufficient practical skill in most o 
those who apply themselves to bee husband- 
ry. For several years I have divided my 
bees, not allowing them to swarm in the na- 
tural way; and I find a great advantage in 
so doing by reaping the full benefit of the 
stock. It saves the watching necessary in 
the case of natural swarms, and if conducted 
on right principles, it renders the artificial 
colony quite independent of the casualties 
to which they are liable. Moreover, it se- 
cures the multiplication of swarms in cases, 
where, if left to the natural process, there 
would be none. Should a continual spell o 
bad weather occur about the usual period o 
Swerming, the old queen would have time 
and opportunity to destroy all the royal pro- 
cae the bees never oppose the queen 
oa er in such cases,—and thereby entirely 
rustrate the hope of multiplication by natu- 
ral swarms. In order to avoid this evil, we 
must have recourse to artificial swarming. 
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The general period proper for the operation, 
is about eight or ten days previous to the 
time when natural swarms might be looked 
for. At that time, it is likely that royal 
broods would be found in the combs; at all 
events, an abundance of e and larve,‘of 
workers, from which sight We reared an ar- 
tificial queen ; the males, or drones, are also 
at this time numerous—a state of things in- 
dispensable, in order to secure success. 

had a number of hives which had not 
swarmed, probably owing to an unfavourable 
change of weather. In consequence of this 
delay, the reigning queen had an opportu- 
nity of putting to death her intended succes- 
sors. In this state of things, from the crowd- 
ed condition of the hives, a mass of bees, as 
large as a man’s head, hung from the alight- 
ing board of each, while others were clus- 
tering on the outside of the hives. With 
these hives, I resolved to try artificial swarm- 
ing. I eut out of another hive, a piece of 
brood comb, containing eggs and larve of 
the proper age, about three days old, and 
fixed it in one of my principal hives. I then 
removed one of the hives which had an out- 
laying, or rather, an outhanging mass at- 
tached to its alighting board, instantly clap- 
ping down in its place, on the same board of 
the hive already prepared; then with a brush, 
I swept these bees off by the new hive, and 
all that I could get out of it. Next, I re- 
moved the old hive some distance from where 
it stood, and with the help of a hot sun, forced 
them to enter. They made a tremendous 
noise, and seemed much disconcerted at find- 
ing, instead of the rich combs with which 
they had hitherto been familiar, nothing but 
an empty hive. This agitation was kept up 
all day by the continued arrival of those 
bees which had been abroad when the sub- 
stitution took place, adding greatly to the 
increase of the stock. At noon, the next 
day, I inspected the new establishment, and 
found, to my great satisfaction, that the ex- 
periment had completely succeeded. The 
foundations of six royal cells had been laid 
in the small piece of brood comb I had given 
them; in due time, the queen was hatched ; 
the hive prospered, and I sold it for $25. At 
the end of the season, the hive was as good 
as any of my natural swarms. 

Another experiment in forming artificial 
swarms, and the one I erally practice, is 
to drive about two-thirds of the bees out of 
the old hive with their queen, into one that 
is empty. Then, I immediately replace the 
old hive on its former station, and remove 
the new one containing the queen, to a little 
distance. As the former will have a plenty 
of and young brood, there will be no 
trouble in procuring another queen. 
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If the true interests of the State were con-||require more time in churning, but the but- 
sulted, the tolls upon dairy salt would be re-|ter will present a high and rich colour, will 
duced to at least the same rate of our own/|be firm and hard—wil! not stick, and will 


salt. 


readily break when being separated. The 


There is another fact mentioned in this|/butter milk can be at once expelled, which 


communication, which is entitled to peculiar| should always be done before 


regard by all dairymen. Mr. Hall says, “he 
made experiments to ascertain what effect 
different kinds of feed had upon the quality 


she e salt is ap- 
plied, so that when it is subsequently work- 
led, which should be very little, nothing will 
ibe —s but a little brine, slightly disco- 


and quantity of butter produced from any//lour 


given quantit of milk.” 

“ From 1500 lbs. of milk,” he says “ weigh- 
ed when feeding green corn stalks in addi- 
tion to feed obtained in the pasture, I ob- 
tained a little over half a Ib., from each 100 
lbs. of milk more than the average produced 
through the season, and the butter was of a 

. al ye 

Our dry anes summers materially lessen 
the profits of the dairyman, by — up our 
best pastures. True economy would dictate 
that he should have something at hand, that 
would easily and at a cheap rate remedy the 
evil. The experiment of Mr. Hall and others 
demonstrate beyond all doubt, that Indian 
corn is one of the most valuable crops grown 
for feeding green, and the committee would 
remark, that some of the most valuable re- 
sults have been obtained by planting in drills 
three feet apart, and working with a cultiva- 
tor, rather than by sowing it broadcast. 

For the Committee, 


T. C. Perers. 
Albany, January 20th 1848 


Statement of B. A. Hall. 


In the operations of butter making, the 
season past, | have made some experiments, 
to ascertain the exact degree of temperature 
necessary to produce the very best butter. 
Previous to trying the experiments, I became 
satisfied that one great cause of bad butter, 
was the high degree of temperature at which 
cream was frequently kept and churned. I 
applied the thermometer, and churned the 
cream at different degrees, varying from 55° 
to 66°, and found I invariably obtained the 
best butter when the temperature was below 
60°,—say 58°. The great anxiety of dai- 
rymen to churn quick, is at the expense of a 
first rate article. Any person at all conver- 
sant with butter making, has observed the 
whitish yellow colour and oily appearance 
it will present when taken from the churn, 


My dairy has been composed the past sea- 
son of 27 cows. 

The produce of my dairy were as follows, 
viz: 3,736 lbs. of butter, sold in the Boston 
market by C. P. Adams, at an average neit 
price of 24} cents, $1067 13 
29 calves, averaging 37 daysold, 151 83 
Cream and milk used in‘a family 


of 12 persons, 16 cts. per day, 58 30 
Skimmed milk and butter milk 
fed to hogs, 224 days, $1 40 
per day, 316 40 
$1,593 66 


The quantity of butter to 100 Ibs. of milk 
was a fraction less than 3 lbs. 5 oz. 

My sales of young pigs, which were fed 
on the skimme milk and butter milk about 
two months and then sent to market, amount- 
ed to #236 65 


Pork, lard, &c., 1640 39 
Nett amount of sales, $1,877 04 
Amount paid for hogs, 842 00 
Amount to credit for feed, %1,035 04 


I have not yet hauled out their manure, 
but think I can safely estimate it at 450 
loads. B. A. Hatt. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Prince’s Strawberries. 


Eprror or Farmers’ Castnet,—You no 
doubt have noticed the offer repeatedly made 
by Mr. Nicholas Longworth, of Cincianati, 
of $500 for a staminate strawberry that will 
bear a crop. By reference to the Hor- 
ticulturist of the ensuing month, you will 
perceive that I have accepted his challenge 
to produce such an one. I wish now to in- 
vite you and all other amateurs of the straw- 
berry to visit my collection when i# fruit, 
from the 10th to the 15th of June, and I will 


whenever the cream has been, or is too guarantee that all shall feel satisfied that 


warm, when the operation of churning com- 
inences, thus forever destroying its rich fla- 
vorand keeping properties. The buttermilk 
cannot be expelled without working too much, 
which makes it sticky and oily. On the con- 
rary, cream taken from the milk at a proper 


the time has not been mispent. I now an- 
nounce that there does not exist upon the 
earth any collection of strawberries present- 
ing any comparison to my present one, and 
those who will inspect it, will wonder that 
they should have been misled by cultivating 


lime, kept and churned at 57° or 58°, willlithe trash sent out from Europe with high 
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sounding names, during the last ten years, 
when such superior varieties can be produced 
on our own soil. Mr. Longworth and mysel 
are perfectly agreed, that every European 
staminate variety has proved comparativel 
worthless for American culture, and wit 
regard to any pretended novelties from Eu- 
rope, the simple inquiry whether it is stam? 
nate or pistillate, will settle the point as to 
its value or worthlessness. On our own soil, 
however, we may produce staminate varie- 
ties more congenial to our climate, some 
which will produce fair crops; and such has 
been the case with several of our new seed- 
ling varieties. Under this head I would call 
especial attention to the new seedling varie- 
ties of the Monteveido Pine; they are o 
stronger growth than any other class, the 
blossoms in many cases as large as a dollar, 
and they form the most splendid family o 
strawberries as regards size, form, flavor, 
and colour of the fruit, that has ever been 
seen. It is a singular fact that no seedling 
varieties of this magnificent species have 
yet been produced in Europe, and in fact, 
the original variety is there comparatively 
unknown, it being found in but three or four 
collections in all Europe. We may also re- 
fer to the large and beautiful seedling va- 
rieties which have been obtained from the 
Prince Albert and the Crimson Cone, which 
are unequalled by any but the preceding. 

During the last autumn and winter, we 
have been gratified at receiving orders from 
Europe for our new and superior American 
varieties, and we predict that in a few years 
every variety now cultivated in England, 
will be cast aside there as utterly worthless, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
W. R. Prince. 


was nothing bet chalk. Figs appeared 

no ieee aa that quarter. i Mons I _ 
observed good figs and ae fruitful trees op 
on a similar bottom. At the late Lord Aya. 
ley’s Gardens, Belvedere, Erith, I have 9}, 
served the most abundant crops of fruit, 
raised for several years in succession in the 
highest state of perfection, where the soi] js 
shallow and dry, and where the subsoil js 
nothing but a rock or bed of pebbly graye! 
called there pea-gravel ; after a heavy rain, 
searcely a particle of earth was there to be 
seen on the surface. I have long observed 
that shallow dry soils are the best for pro. 
ee crops of figs, and where the 
trees have been planted without much care, 
and allowed to grow without much pruning 
or nailing, which does not at all suit the fig 
Such places as stable-yards, farm buildings 
in any dry corner, amongst stones, chalk. 
brick-bats, or lime-rubbish, where they are 
well trodden or paved about the trees, are 
the places to see fine crops of good figs 
Trees in such situations have a number of 
joints in the length of one inch of young 
wood. Over-luxuriant trees never bear abun- 
dant crops. The wood of a fig tree that is 
long jointed, pithy, and soft, does not produce 
figs in perfection. The growth of the fig 
requires to be checked, if fruit is wanted. 
In preparing for growing figs, instead of 
trenching the ground, I should recommend 
merely forming a flooring under them with 
concrete, brickbats, stone, chalk, gravel, 
lime-rubbish, or with whatever is most con- 
venient to be had, if the bottom is not natv- 
rally chalky, rocky, or gravelly. Those that 
are troubled with over-luxuriant fig trees 
might practice the following method, which 
I have myself done with good success: Cut 
a trench, three or four feet wide, in front of 
the trees,—if against the wall, or al] round 
them, if they are standards,—below al! roots, 
which should be cut clean off as the trench 
is dug, then fill up with any of the above 
materials that can be procured, pouring « 
quantity of grout amongst it as the filling 
up proceeds, or the roots will soon ge 
through it; otherwise, build a wall, as re 
commended by Mr. Errington. Figs require 
to be planted high, and the depth of so! 
about them should not be more than one foot 
If the season is very dry when they are ripe® 
ing their fruit, the trees will be much bene 
fited by giving them a good soaking of wt 
ter, as that is the time when they will & 
benefited by water.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 










































Flushing, May 22nd, 1848. 


Figs. 


Wiru regard to these, I beg to offer a few 
remarks on what I have observed and put 
successfully into practice. The year 1818 
was alana for abundance of on ac- 
count of its long duration of heat and drought. 
Happening to call during that year at the 
Duke of Richmond’s Gardens, Goodwood, 
near Chichester, in August, I was much 
pleased, and at that time quite astonished, 
to see a row of very large standard fig trees 
loaded with the greatest abundance of fruit, 
both ripe and unripe, in the highest possible 

rfection. The soil there is shallow, on a 

of chalk. I likewise observed during 
the same year, abundance of figs in many o 
the cottagers’ gardens in Sussex, produced 
on standards that were growing in the same 
kind of shallow soil, and where the bottom 





Anecdote of a Horse- 


A coop horse story was told a short tim 
ago, by a gentleman who was an eye-Wit 
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ness of the occurrence, which, if we will 
not call it an effort of reason, was at least 
ope of memory of not a very common kind. 
A man in the western part of the State 
Ohio purchased a remarkably fine horse from 
a person who lived about thirty miles from 
his residence, and rode him to his future 
home, where he lived an easy and a happy 
jife—turned out into rich pasture when not 
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In this small orchard of stone fruit trees, 
comprising, altogether, perhaps thirty trees, 
at fifteen feet apart, as soon as the trees 
came into a bearing state, I directly turned 
my hogs. I took the precaution,—by the 
by, a most necessary one, every year,—to 
have the trunks of the trees closely boarded 
round, about three feet high, to prevent the 
hogs from barking them, as they certainly 


wanted for use. The only service required||would. The first year ‘the trees set only a 
of him, being to carry his kind master daily ||tolerable crop; some of the curculio marks 


in his rides around the neighbourhood. In 
short, no horse could be more fondled and 
caressed, nor do less to earn a livelihood. 

When he had lived there about six years, 
he was one day feeding near the house, crop- 
ping the rich grass and curvetting in the 
fulness of animal spirits, when his master 
observed that he stopped suddenly, and stood 

rfectly still for several minutes, looking as 
if he was debating some important question 
in his own mind. He then, as suddenly 
pricked up his ears, raised his tail, and 
started off at a brisk trot on the road lead- 
ing to his former residence. As he did not 
return, he was followed and easily traced to 
his old home, where he had safely arrived, 
and taken possession of his former quarters 
in the stable, seemingly much pleased with 
the whole adventure.—American Agricul- 
turist. 


Stone Fruits. 


Anovr ten years ago my attention was 
drawn toa plum tree in my neighbourhood, | 
which was rather celebrated as the only one 
that bore Jarge crops of beautiful plums for 
several miles round. It stood behind the 
garden of a farmer, and just between two 
large hog pens. I might say, indeed, in the 
midst of a pen; as there was hardly a space 
of two feet between the pens in which the 
tree grew. Well, this tree, as I have said, 
was loaded with the finest imaginable fruit, 
and the curculio did not appear to attack it 
in the least, while no other plum trees on 
the premises, bore any crops of fruit except 
the common preserving 

Drawing the inference, that the swine 
destroyed or drove away the curculio, | im- 
mediately set about putting the information 
so derived into practice. I had already a 
few plum trees standing near my farm build- 
ings, and I immediately planted others there, 
so as to make a small orchard of that spot, 
entirely devoted to plum trees; adding, by 
Way of experiment, a few apricots and nec- 
tarines. I ought to say that I had hitherto 
failed, if possible, even more completely 
with these two latter beautiful fruits than 
with the plum. 


being visible on the fruit. But the second 
year I had a fine crop, and every year since, 
without a single exception, I have been able 
to gather a good crop of very fine plums. 
The apricots and nectarines have borne 
equally well, though sometimes the fruit of 
the latter tree has shrivelled from some 
cause unknown to me. 

To be more definite, I ought to add, that I 
have found it best to allow the hogs to “have 
the run” of the orchard for stone fruit all 
the year, with the exception of about two or 
three months. I shut them out as soon as 
the fruit is fully grown, and begins to turn 
colour, and approach maturity. This en- 
ables me to put the orchard in something 
like a visitable condition for any of my family 
who themselves wish to gather fine and lus- 
cious plums, apricots and nectarines. I keep 
the hogs out until the latest ripening plums 
and nectarines are past, when they are again 
allowed free range of it. In order to accom- 
plish this exactly to my mind, I have my h 
pen proper on one side of the orchard, with 
two doors; one door leading into the orchard, 
and the other into a small enclosure or yard, 
which they have the run of only when they 
are shut out of their regular quarters—the 
orchard. 

As I understand it, the hogs in the outset 
devour all the plums, &c., that drop from the 
trees in June and July,—as all the insect 
punctured ones infallibly do.. In this way, 
they effectually prevent the increase of this 
insect ; since, if the fruit is allowed to re- 
main on the ground, the young maggots 
soon leave it and into the ground, where 
they stay till the time comes round for them 
to rise out of it to sting the fruit again. By 
continually rooting in the soil, the hogs not 
only keep it mellow, and, in the main, free 
from weeds, but they destroy any grubs of 
insects that still remain in it; while the ma- 
nure they furnish to the trees appears to be 
very much adapted to promote their growth, 
and keep them in good health. 

1 cannot, of course, undertake to say that 
in a crowded neighbourhood, much infested 
with the curculio, this mode would complete- 
ly answer the purpose of securing a good 
crop, because it is well known that this in- 











Maize in Mezico. Vor. XII. 
-—— Ss Cee Ee 
sect is somewhat migratory, though I think//fix upon Mexico as the true native Country 
it never flies far. But I can say that at my |of this plant, yet America was indeed so, {;, 
place, some miles distant in the country,|/only the Mexicans, the inhabitants of Hays) 
where, however, all the farmers round culti-'}and some natives of South America, had ay 
vate the plum unsuccessfully, I have had)|peculiar names for maize—a circumstance 
very full success by following the mode||that is not without importance, because we 
pointed out. may assume that an object for which any 
I have observed, in a previous number of) language has no designation, is of foreicy 
your journal, that both a correspondent and ||origin. . 
yourself recommend depositing a pile of}| Thus, for example, the Indians of Mexic, 
fresh stable manure round the trunks of|/have no word for wheat, barley, oats, apple 
plum trees, just before they come into blos-|/pear, grape, fig, sweet orange, &c., which 
som, or soon after, in order to prevent the||they designate by the Spanish words, trigo 
insects from attacking the fruit by the odor|/sevada, avena, manzana, pera, uva, fizo, 
which rises from the manure. It has struck||narranja, &c., but for all domestic fruits 
me since, that something of the same effect||and plants they have, as élaolli (zea mais) 
may follow from making a swine yard of a||choyoteslle, (lycios edulis,) mamei, (mameia 
small stone fruit orchard. I find that a|| Americana,) pitaya, (cactus pitoga,) cacahy. 
dozen hogs, kept in a space large enough) ates, (arrachis subterranea seu hy pogea!) 
for twenty or thirty trees, give it, for the maguey, (agave Americana,) jomall, (solnum 
time it is occupied by them, quite an atmos- ||lycopersicum.) 
phere of their own, which the delicate nerves|| Our word maize comes from the Haytien 
of the curculio may not be able to bear.—/||word mahiz, from whence it is formed by 





Horticulturist. corruption. 
$$$ The Chinese and Japanese have also 4 
Maize in Mexico. peculiar word, though it was already known 


a a a a eke ha among these nations before the discovery of 

rom t ienna Zeitung—by H. Carl Heller rans- ; : . 

tated by E. Goodrich Smith, of the Patent Office. || America. Thus the Chinese call maize ya. 
chu-chu, corn of chu or ya (kidney) or yu 


Marzg, (zea mais Linneus,) not only on my, rice, resembling a kidney. ‘The Japan- 
account of its elegant structure, splendid ese call it nanbamthbi, that is, corn of new 
leaves, delicate inflorescence, and variety of||bran, or, by nick-name, outlandish (foreign) 
colour of its pliant stalk, is one of the coat oor, as the Germans, for example, call it 
beautiful of the grass kind, but likewise one||Turkish wheat. It is, therefore, more than 
of the most useful, and indeed, for Mexico} probable that the maize of the new world 
and a large part of America, truly the most||came to the old as an exchange, for had the 
useful of them. Asiatic people carried maize to America, 

Its beauty the Mexicans have at all times||they would also have planted the cereals far 
acknowledged; they yet here adorn the al-||more important for the old world. If, then, 
tars in the churches and chapels with the|| we admit that all men sprung from one stock, 
stalks of maize, in which are twined flowers.|| it must be that the first inhabitants of Ame- 
Among the ancient Mexicans, maize was a|/rica separated from their Asiatic brethren 
sign in the calendar, and a holy ornament/|before the cultivation of the cereals were 
upon their groves. known. 

The Incas of Peru cultivated maize in|} Notwithstanding, maize is nowhere found 
their gardens as elegant plants, and among)|in the wild state, for as to that wild maize 
artistic works in gold of the ancient Peruvi-|\of Dr. Hernandez, it is very much as with 
ans, the imitations of the maize plant are||his wild wheat, which he would have it he 
the most admirable. had discovered, and which he named trili- 

From what has been mentioned, the value||cum michoucum, but which is nothing but 
of this plant to the inhabitants of America||triticum compositum, and came from 
is evident, as well as the proof that its cul- 
ture was known, and especially in Mexico, 
long before the discovery of the new world. 

It is well established, that maize was not 
known in Europe till after the conquest o 
Mexico, and we know, likewise, that Ferdi- 
nand Cortez, after his first return to the 
court of Charles V., 1519, among the pre- 
sents from Mexico, had some ears of maize. 

Notwithstanding that, we cannot certainly 

















rope. 

We often find in Mexico, single plants of 
maize which grow self-sown, and flourish 
without culture, and though they may stand 
miles from any inhabited places, they cannot 
be considered wild, as notwithstanding the 
often monstrous variety, they always bear 
the characteristics of cultivated maize. By 
the parrots, for example, which come from 
the east, from the terra caliento to the terra 
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in large flocks, to visit the maize 
to neneeid aielen mnie We temo te Geography and History of the Pear Tree. 
a distance and thus sown. — THE common pear tree is indigenous to t 
It is the same with maize as with the Europe, western Asia, the Himalayas, and E 
other cereals of Asia, considered as their||to China; but not to Africa nor America. It 
native country. So far we may consider) is found wild in most of the counties of Brit- | 
America as the native country of maize;||ain, as far north as Forfarshire; on the con- 
neither are those found wild. mE tinent of Europe, from Sweden to the Medi- 
Notwithstanding the many varieties of||/terranean; and in Asia, as far east as China 
maize which are found in Mexico, yet there|jand Japan. It is always found on a dry soil, 
is only to be found the Linnean species|jand more frequently on plains than on hills 
« mais.” Here, in this country, indeed, we} or mountains; and solitary, or in smal! groups, 
distinguish two kinds—a maiz alto, and ajjrather than in woods and forests. The va- 
maiz temporal, but they present no botanical || rieties cultivated for their fruit succeed both : 
difference. in the temperate and transition zones of the 
The best known cultivated varieties in||two hemispheres, and it has been remarked 
Mexico are— that this tree, as well as the apple and the 
1. Maiz de padus, with small eight-rowed || cherry, will grow in che open air, wherever 
ears: the most unimportant of all the varie-|| the oak will thrive. 
| ties cultivated here. The earliest writers mention the pear as 
' 2 Maiz manchado or Chinesco. A pro-|| growing abundantly in Syria, Egypt, and in 
ductive kind, with white, yellow and red||Greece; and it appears to have been brought 
kernels; sometimes, also, entirely blue, in||into Italy from these places about the time 
which case it is called pinto. that Sylla made himself master of the iast- 
3. Maiz blanco. A very productive va-||named country, although there is but little 
riety, which yields a fine, sweet meal. doubt that the Romans had several! kinds of 
, > 4. Maiz amarillo, which is subdivided into|| this fruit long before that time. Among the 
f two varieties. trees which Homer describes as forming the 
(1.) Maiz amarillo grueso, which is more} orchard of Laertes, the father of Ulysses, we 
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, frequently cultivated, and rarely yields less||find the pear. Theophrastus speaks of the 
4 than two to three ears each, with 300 to 600)| productiveness of old pear trees; and Virgil 
, kernels, mentions some pears which he received from 
) (2.) Maiz amarillo péqueno, which is}\Cato. Pliny describes the varieties in culti- 
. somewhat smaller, less stout, but in a fruit-|| vation, in his time, as being exceedingly nu- 
: _ ful soil, weighs 10 to 15 cwt. more than the|| merous, and says that a fermented liquor was 
id = grueso. made of the expressed juice. “ Both apples 
" 5. Maiz cuarenteno, better known in Mex-||and pears,” he says, “ have the properties of 
3, ico under the name of maiz tremés, or olote|| wine, on which account the physicians are 
» _ Colorado, which ripens quickly, and may be}\ careful how they give them to their patients; 
t planted in the coldest districts in Mexico. but when sodden in wine and water, they are 
7 6. Maiz tardio, or de riego, the most pro-|jesteemed as wholesome.” Again, he ob- 
- ductive of all the varieties, and that which||serves,—* All pears whatsoever are but a 
- is cultivated around the city of Mexico, and|| heavy meat, even to those in good health, 
, in many moist regions. It sometimes reaches||and the sick are debarred from eating them; 
ad to 50 per cent. and yet, if they are well boiled or baked, they 
| Maize succeeds best in a moist and warm)|are ae pleasant, and moderate] 
a > climate, but it has the great advantage above|| wholesome; when sodden or baked wit 
he other cereals, that it may be successfully||honey, they agree with the stomach.” Ac- 
i cultivated in Mexico as well in the terra ca-|| cording to Pownell, the cultivated pear was 
ot Oe lente (warm districts) as in the ferra fria\|imported into Marseilles by the Phocean 
Do. (cold ones.) Its highest limits here are from) colonists, sometime during the middle ages; 
to 8000 feet above the level of the sea,||and Whitaker thinks that it was introduced 
cof Oe therefore the time necessary for it to ripen||into Britain by the Romans, but at what 
ish is very different. It varies in all the periods] riod, although it is mentioned by all the early 
and from seven months to six weeks. writers of that country, we have no account. 
ae _ Maize is the most important plant in Mex-||It was the opinion of Mr. Loudon, that all 
he ico, and the failure of the crop by drought,||the wild pears growing in England, origi- 
pear hail, wind, or disease, produces the est || nated from the seeds of the cultivated sorts, 


By consequeuces.— Patent Office Report, 1847. 


From July, 1844, to July, 1845, 137,300 
‘ons of guano were imported into England. 


accidentally disseminated by birds. 

The pear tree is of great longevity, and 
all writers on the subject, from Theophras- 
tus to the present day, agree that, as the tree 
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rows old, it increases in fruitfulness, which 
is indeed the case with many other trees. In 
corroboration of these views, Mr. Loudon 
states that, “In Nottinghamshire, at Old 
Baseford, there is a pear tree, of the kind 
known as the brown dominion, which, in 
1826, was upwards of a century old. It is 
forty feet high, with a head fifty-four feet in 
diameter, and a trunk two feet three inches 
in diameter. From 1806 to 1826, the pro- 
duce of this tree, on an average, was fift 
pecks of pears a year. In the pane 1823, it 
bere one hundred and seven pecks, each peck 
containing four hundred and twenty pears; 
and in 1826, it produced one hundred pecks 
of two hundred and seventy-nine pears each; 
which, when gathered, weighed twenty lbs. 
each peck; making a total of a ton weight 
of pears in one year. As the tree grows 
older, the fruit becomes larger and finer; so 
that it requires more than one hundred pears 
less to fill the peck now, than it did twenty- 
six yearsago. The increase in the size of 
the fruit, is doubtless owing to the field in 
which the tree stands being frequently top- 
dressed with manure.” 

In Duncumb’s “ General View of the Ag- 
riculture of the County of Hereford,” pub- 
lished in 1805, there is recorded a very ex- 
traordinary tree, growing on the glebe land 
of the parish of Hom-Lacey, that more than 
once filled fifteen hogsheads with perry in 
the same year. When the branches of this 
tree, in its original state, became long and 
heavy, their extreme ends successively fell 
to the ground, and, taking fresh root at the 
several parts where they touched it, each 
branch became a new tree, and in its turn, 
produced others in the same way, covering 
at that time nearly half of an acre of land. 
“Being anxious to know the present state o 
this celebrated tree,” observes Mr. Loudon, 
“we wrote to a highly valued friend, residing 
at Hereford, respecting it,and we have been 
favoured with the following reply:—I have 
been this morning to see the far-famed pear 
tree. It once covered an acre of land, and 
would have extended much further, had na- 
ture been left to her own operations. It is 
now not a quarter the size it once boasted ; 
but it looks healthy and vigorous, and when 
I saw it, it was covered with luxriant blos- 
soms. The original trunk is still remaining; 
and there are young shoots which are only 
yet approaching the ground, but which seem 


nearly ready to take root in it. The tree}} 20,000 


would completely have covered the vicarage 

rden, if it had been allowed to remain. It 
18 said to have been in its greatest perfection 
about 1776 or 1777. There is another tree 
of the same kind in the neighbourhood.— 
Hereford, May 18, 1836.” 


Dairies. 


Vor. XII. 


In Scotland, at yg pe Edinburgh, 
in a garden adjacent to what was the 

of Albert Logan, who was attainted jn th, 
reign of James VI., (of Scotland, and Pir, 
of England,) there is a pear tree, which was 
probably planted before his forfeiture. |; |, 
of the kind called “Golden Knap,” whic, 
in that part of the country, is generally cop, 
sidered as the best variety to plant for tin. 
ber. At twoand 4 half feet from the groung 
in 1836, it was four yards in circumferences 
Dr. Neill has mentioned a number of yer, 
old r trees, standing in the neighbourhoog 
of Jedburgh Abbey, and in fields known t 
have been formerly the gardens of religioy, 
houses in Scotland, hicks were destroyed 2 
the time of the * Reformation.” Such trees 
are, for the most part, in good health, an; 
are abundant bearers; and as some of the 
must have been planted when the abbeys 
were built, they are probably from five tp 
six hundred years old. 

The introduction of this fruit tree into the 
North American colonies, probably dates 
back to the early periods of their settle. 
ments. There are at present existing in 
this country many aged trees, celebrated for 
the improved excellence of their fruit, among 
which may be mentioned a venerable oli 
tree, standing at the corner of the Thiri 
avenue and Thirteenth street, in the city of 
New York. It is said to have been planted 
in about the year 1646, by Peter Stuyvesan., 
then governor of New Netherlands, and has 
been a living witness of all the changes and 
political struggles through which this city 
has passed, for a period of nearly two bun 
dred years, Although its trunk and larger 
branches are signally marked by the effects 
of time, it annually bears an abundance of 
delicious fruit, and at the present date— 
April 17, 1845,—it is covered with a profv- 
sion of flowers. It is about forty feet m 
height, with a trunk one hundred inches in 

irth, at a yard above the ground.—Brown'’s 
ees of America. 


Dairies. 


One of the largest dairies in our country 
is that of Col. Meacham, of Pulaski, N. !. 
His farm consists of 1000 aeres, 300 of whicd 
are devoted to grass, and he keeps one hu 

jdred head of cattle and ninety-seven cows 
| In one year he made 30,000 pounds of cheer. 

pounds of which he sold at one tim 
at New York, for from six and a half © 
seven cents per pound. He feeds his co¥ 
mostly on hay and carrots. Of the latter 
raises 2000 bushels, and gives each cow b#" 
a bushel per day; and besides the benefit 
rived from his grass for his stock, he gather 
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not Jess than 300 bushels of grass seed. Ac-||of the same quality of fineness has not the 
cording to the State census of New York,|| same degree of softness. There are severa! 
taken three years since, the quantity of but-|| cauges to account for it, and among them is 
ter made in a year was 79,501,770 pounds. || soil; as, for instance, the chalky districts of 
This, at twelve and a half cents per pound,|| England affect the wool to such an extent 
would amount to $9,937,716. ‘The same|jas to make it invariably brittle and harsh. 
year there were milked 999,490 cows, three-|| This, however, is only local. The general 
fifths of which, it is supposed, were for but-|| cause of a deficiency of softness in wools of 
ter dairies, and the remainder for cheese||the same breed, may be referred directly to 
dairies. This would give, for butter 599,685)| the condition of the sheep. It has already 
cows, which would probably give 500,000)|been stated that when the animal was kept 
calves; so that a large increase may be cal-||in uniform good condition, the necessary 
culated in this respect, on the amount of|| quantity of yolk was supplied. Now if there 
stock kept for butter manufacture every year||is but little of this substance, which will 
in that State. follow an abuse in management, the wool 
The quantity of milk sold in our cities is|| will be less pliable and “kind to feel.” 
great. Some idea of it may be formed from||Therefore it may be set down as a univer- 
the fact that 50,000 quarts of milk daily are||sal rule, that wool owes much of its softness 
carried on the Erie railroad, equal, including||to the presence of a sufficiency of yolk. 
the cans to sixty-three tons, not less, proba-|} As a testimony how much this quality of 
bly than 15,000,000 or 16,000,000 quarts a|| wool is appreciated by the manufacturer, it 
r, which did not find its way to New)||is affirmed on the authority of an English 
York before the road was constructed. author, “that two parcels of sorted wool 
The importation of cheese into Great Brit-|| being taken, possessing the same degree of 
ain is larger than that of butter. The total) fineness, but the one having the soft quality 
quantity in 1846 from Europe amounted to||in an eminent degree, and the other being 
249,664 cwt., and from the United States to|| harsh, the cloth prepared from the first, at 
91,901 cwt. The American cheese, how-'|the same expense, will be worth more to the 
ever, is said to have some faults which need || manufacturer than the other, by full 20 per 
to be corrected to render it acceptable to the|| cent.” 
English market. These are stated by Mr.|| This term, when applied to wool, is wholly 
Coleman to be, Ist. The softness of the rind,|| comparative; various breeds of sheep pro- 
which renders them liable to crack, and||ducing wool essentially different in quality, 
which is imputed to their richness, and the||the same breeds varying much, and all 
remedy for which is to let the cheese, when|| breeds exhibiting qualities of wool of un- 
taken from the press, remain in brine so||equal fineness in the same fleece. It is also 
strong that it will take up no more salt for|| sometimes the fact that the extremity of the 
four or five hours. It must not, however,|| fibre, as ascertained by the micrometer, is 
be kept too ~* the brine, as it may re-||five times greater in bulk than the centre 
ceive injury. The second fault complained ||and root. 
of is the acid and sharp taste. This is im-|} The fibre may be considered coarse when 
puted to some improper preparation of the||it is more than the five hundreth part of an 
rennet, and possibly to something wrong inj| inch in diameter, and very fine when it does 
the feed or pastures. It is also recommend-||not exceed the nine hundredth part of an 
ed that American cheese should be coloured || inch, as exhibited occasionally in choice sam- 
so as to resemble the English cheese. The|| ples of Saxon Merino wool. It is said there 
American butter is a poor article generally ||are animals which have a wool underneath 
there, and does not find purchasers for table||a covering of hair, the fibre of which is less 
use, but is used to grease machinery in the|/than the twelve hundredth part of an inch. 
manufacturing districts.— Patent Reports. Formerly, wool of short staple only was 
thought by the manufactuger indispensable 
to make a fine cloth with a Tlose pile or nap, 
but the improvements made in machinery 
within a few years have superseded this con- 
sideration, and now long-staple wool is most 
valued. This in part proceeds from the fact 
that short wools have more “dead end,” pro- 
portionally, than long; again, the new Ame- 
rican enterprise for manufacturing muslin 
de Jaines, calls for a long, tough, fine staple. 
The Australian wools, which are of Merino 
and Saxon blood, from the mildness of the 


Sofiness and Fineness of Wool. 857 











































Softness and Fineness of Wool. 


Ir is not as generally known as it should 
be, that softness is a quality of wool of much 
consequence. When the wool buyer and 
stapler proceed to an examination of a rw 
cel, their judgment will be materially afiect- 
ed as to its value, whether “soft in handle,” 
or otherwise. This, however, generally 
speaking, is the result of comparative fine- 
ness; but by no means always so, for wool 
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NT —aEEEeeeeee 
climate of New South Wales, are very much||season !—American Journal of Agriculty;, 
longer in staple than formerly, and are much|jand Science. 

used for the above object. It is a query, | . 
however, whether a fine and very compact | Fe eee ee 
fleece, possessing a long fibre, can be pro-|| THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
duced on the same sheep. Very close, fine AND 

fleeces, are always comparatively short in AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. 
staple; and close fleeces are indispensable|| ————_________-___—— 
in our rigorous climate, to protect the sheep|| PHtapeLpnia, Stxta Montes, 1848. 
from the effects of cold and wet; on the con-\|————eesssSsSsSsSsSsS 
trary, open fleeces are usually long in staple,|| Tae Smithfield market, long a great nuisance jy 
but a poor defence against a low temperature. || London, is about to be done away with, or removed, 
It ia, therefore, a question for the wool-grow- . 
er of the North to consider whether, in oblig-|| T## attention of farmers will be drawn to the sale 
ing the manufacturer, he will not adopt aji°f Sve Durham cattle on the 12th of next month, x 
policy injurious to the constitution of his||'%® Rising Sun Hotel, on the Germantown road. Ty, 
sheep. in a more southern latitude, : advertisement will be found on another page. This 





The alteration of the colour was the first||'" "® °™u"t”: 
recorded improvement of the sheep, and its 
purity, its perfect whiteness, should never 
be lost sight of by the sheep-master of the 
present day. It is, however, not so much 
considered as it should be. Manufacturers 
desire none other fine wools than those of 
the purest whiteness, for the reason that 
those of a black or dun-coloured hue, do not. 
receive a perfect fancy dye, and therefore 
can be converted only into black cloths;)| | x cice on the first ietestiiembieh eens ene 
hence, they are valued accordingly. Flock-|| | cin owe for thi eres 

gs or this paper. Its publication in this 
masters should never breed from individuals leity will cease with the next number, and as bills have 
that are otherwise than purely white ; for, been recently forwarded to those in debt for it, they 
independent of the above consideration, black 


are earnestly requested to remit the amounts due by 
or smutty sheep mar the appearance of a)| ai). 


flock.—Morrell’s Shepherd. The American Agriculturist, to which the subscrip 
Pe Terra tion list of the Cabinet has been transferred, is edited 
True Toap. — That poor, despised, and||by A. B. Allen, well known to our farming community 
harmless reptile is admirable in its propor- all over the United States, as a man wel! qualified to 
tions, and has an eye of such transcendent},\conduct such a paper: and we trust our readers wil 
beauty, that when find one I place it on very generally be disposed to continue their subscrip 
my hand to view it more minutely. Its tions; ‘where, however, they determine otherwise, they 
skin, too, so completely adapted to the sub-|| Vil! please not fail to comply with the recommenda 
terraneous places into which it goes for tion at the close of the Notice on the first page of thi 
shelter, is well worthy the attention of the||""™* 
philosopher. As this little animal is innoc- 
uous, I feel sorry when I see it trampled 
under foot by inconsiderate people, who have 
learned from their grandmothers that it is 
full of venom.— Essays on Natural History. 





Taroven the kindness of Edmund Burke, Commis 
sioner of Patents, we have recently received the 4s. 
nual Report for 1847, containirg as usual a larg 
fren of valuable matter, connected with the great 
farming interests of the country. A tabular estimate 
of the crops for the past year, will be found in the 4) 
No. of the current volume of the Cabinet. 


consideration is not so important. F has been long celebrated as among the very bes: 














Ly Susscripers to the Cabinet, will please observe 


wy SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 
The subject matter of which, may correspond with th 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten line 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional lint. 
Payment in advance. 


Cunrivatio® or THE SrRawsBerrRy.—In 
order to show the importance of cultivating 
the strawberry, we give the following statis- 
tics:—In 26 days of last summer, 1847, 4572 
bushels sold in New York,—514 in one day: 
80,000 baskets, equal to 833 bushels, weigh- 
ing 25 tons, were brought in one day over 
the Erie railroad. Whole number of bas- 
kets sold in New York, equal to 602,640, 
being an increase of 212,000, or 24 per cent. 
over last year, (1846) value $20,000 in a 


essiy tee’ Pubcliie & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tne subscriber takes this method of informing »* 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pe" 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, shee? 
swine, poultry, éc., for a reasonable commission. - 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, we 
be attended to without meat CLEMENT. 


April 15th, 1847. 
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DURHAM GATTLE 
FOR SALE AT AUCTION. 


Taz subscriber having purchased of Mr. James 
Gowen his numerous herd of Short Horn Durbams; 
the character of which is too well known to require 
comment here—and being desirous of adopting, for the 
benefit of his pupils, a more general system of culture 
than is practicable with the keeping of so large and 
increasing a stock of cattle, will sell some twelve or 
fourteen head at Public Auction, 


On Wednesday the 12th of July next, 
At the Rising Sun Hotel, 
On the Germantown Road, near Philadelphia. 
The Stock to be sold will consist of Cows with 
Calves by their sides; Cows in calf, all good, princi- 
pally young; one very fine Bull, four years old; year- 
ling and two years Heifers. and Bull and Heifer Calves 
from five to eight months old. 
Descriptive Catalogues given at the Sale, which will 
be positive and without reserve. 


JOHN WILKINSON. 


Mount Airy Agricultural Institute, 
Germantown, May 28th, 1848. 















NEW 


Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 
84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 


The subscriber has for the betteraccommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1846. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calis 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 


March lith, 1847.—ly. R. BUIST. 





GUANO. 


Pernvian & African Guano, in bags & bbls. 


ALSO, PREPARED GUANO. 


This article has been in use during the last year, and 
from the effect that it has produced, can be safely re- 
commended to farmers as a cheap and valuable fertil- 
izer; the object in preparing this article is to give the 
farmer a manure at a very low price, that will enable 
all to use it. It is prepared upon strictly scientific 
principles, and is recommended to general use by the 
Farmers’ Club, and the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society. 

For Sale by ALLEN & NEEDLES, 
23 South Wharves, near Chesnut Street, Phila. 
Feb. 15th, 1848.—6m. 


COAL. 


Tue subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

Philadelphia, Sizth month 15th, 1848. 





PREMIUM IMPLEMENTS, 


PROUTY’S Improved Machine for Shelling and 
Screening Corn,and Separating it from the Cob. 





For this Machine the Philad’a Agricultural Society 
awarded their first Premium for Corn Sheller, 1847. 


Grant’s Patent Premium Fan Mill, 


For Chaffing and Screening Wheat, at one operation. 
Three Silver Medals, and nine First Premiums, have 
been awarded for the above Mill. 

Prouty and Mears’ Patent Centre- Draught, Self- 
Sharpening Ploughs. First Premium awarded for 
these Ploughs, by the Philadeiphia Agricultural So- 
ciety, 1844, 1845, 1846 and 1847. 


Corn and Cob Breakers and Grinders, 


Corn Stalk Cutters & Grinders—Sugar Mills—Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churn, the dashers of which may 
be taken outtoclean. Also, a full assortment of Ag- 
ricultural Implements, Manufactured and for Sale by 


D. O. PROUTY, 


No. 1944 Market Street, below Sixth, Phildelphia. 
Nov. 15, 1847.—tf. 


COATES’ SEED STORE, 
No. 49 Market Street, 


FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 


Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 
purest and finest that can be produced, 


TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SEEDS, 
Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 


Seeds, &c. 
JOS. P. H. COATES, 


Successor to George M. Coates. 
May 15th, 1847. 


SEED STORE, 
No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
BO in parcels to suit purchasers. 


Philad., Feb., 1847. 


Tue quantity of rain and snow which fell in the Sth 
month, 1848, WAS... ecceececeeeeeceeessvcee 4,002 tm, 


a WELL. 
ao tf. Penn. Hospital, 6th me. let. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our Poudrette. 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among A valuable manure—of the best quality 
which are : 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- 
bound in leather; —Price $3 50 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 


Prepared 
in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Puy, 


ers’ Casinet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or ,, 
the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coa,, 
street. Present price, $1 50 per barrel, containin, 


ner's very valuable Additions; 2 00 f bushels b. or 30 cents a O 
our bushels each, bushel. Orders frop, 
BRIDGEMAN'’S GARDENER'S ASSISTANT; 2 00 . : ' 
. a distance, clos the cash, with ' 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 37} ne COst Of porter 


age, will be promptly attended to, by carefully de; 
vering the barrels on board of such conveyance q, 
may be designated. The results on corn and whea 


THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 374 
DANA’S MUCK MANUAL; 50 
Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 





half-bound, 11 vols. 9 50 || '@8t year have been generally very satisfactory. Parr. 
DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 || ers to the south and in the interior, both of this Stay, 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 and of New Jersey, are invited to try it. We are now 
SKINNER'S Every Man bis own Farrier, 50 || Teady to supply the article to any extent. 
AMERICAN Poulterer’s Companion, 1 25 Philada. 6th mo. 15th, 1848. JOSIAH TATUM 
BOUSSINGAULT'S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 1 00 CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
MORRELL’S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 Pace. 
STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 The American Agriculturist and Farmers’ Cabinet, » 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 314 Geography and History of the Quince, .......... am 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 || A day ata Farmers, ........... a) ae Xl 
THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST, 59 || H. Ancrum on Wool Mattresses, ................ 
SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 || Agricultural Minutes, Philadelphia, ............. x 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 59 || New Material for Flooring Paving, &c. ......... ke 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 || The Osage Orange for Hedging.—A Nut for the 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 62} Curious, ...+++.+0-ee0e- Be od bebe Sone chee cee .. 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, g5 || The Horse, .......+ssceeeeseeeeeeeeeeecs pededncas Te 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 The Boy and Man, ooccercccsccccccescvccsseceens ke) 
“ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 95 || The Potatoe.—Butter Dairies and Butter, ........ 3 
“ FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12} Early Weeding—Stirring the Soil, .............. we 
JOHNSON’'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN Improvement of Fruit, ...++++e+++++- Ceccovccscee M 
GARDENING, © 95|| The Farm of Clark Rice, Esq. «..+--+++se00-000. W 
Subscriptions received for Colman's Agricultural a apa ee a —ee = 
Tour—or single numbers sold. y steeeecesereeeeececeeneceeceres eee, 
: Artificial Swarming of Bees, .......-...0++ese0. WD 
Ly We are prepared to bind books to order. Butter Daisies, sic < codecs ccccsccscecceccscecces 3) 
¥ : Prince’s Strawbesrsies, «..+..0eeceeeeesecececces: 31 
AFRICAN GUANO. Figs.—Anecdote of a Horse, «..++-.+eeeeeeserers 332 
First quality African Guano, from the island of|| Stone Fruits, .......essceseeeceeeeeeeseeseree: 
Ichaboe, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian || Maize in Mexico, .......... Ledbbecwsocceceseces: a 
For sale by J. B. A. & 8. ALLEN, Geography and History of the Pear Tree, .......- 355 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below || Dairies, ....... eocceee 9 oP ec eece se ceccceccceceers wi 
Market street. Softness and fineness of Wool, ....... +... ..0008 s 
Philadelphia, March 17th, 1847. Toads.—Editorial Notices, ......... ei Reena es ie 











THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num- jone dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-irt 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be|'cents half-bound and lettered. 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-|; For eight dollars paid in advance, a complete set of th 
ately introduced. work will be furnished in numbers, including the !? 
Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for||\volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarde¢ * 
seven copies—payadile in advance. mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volu™ 
All subscriptions must commence at the beginning||the work may be obtained neatly Aalf-bound and 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition |tered. Copies returned to the office of publicatie® 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become! will also be bound upon the same terms. 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-|| By the decision of the Post Master General, the 
vent, any of the back volumes. y may be had at’! Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage. 








Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 





